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THE CENTRAL PROBLEM OF 
THE GOSPELS 


DONALD W. RIDDLE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HE gospels were written with reference to needs and situa- 

tions which obtained at the times of their writing; they 
also present almost all of that which is to be known of the life 
and teaching of Jesus. There is thus a double factor in their 
interpretation and use: the primary objective in the study of the 
gospels is to understand them individually for their own pur- 
poses and messages, and secondarily to learn from them what 
can be known of Jesus. This is the central problem of the gos- 
pels. 

There are, of course, other problems — problems of the text, 
the language, the grammar of the gospels, problems of their 
literary and other relations to each other, problems of their 
dates and authorship. Each of these is sufficiently important 
and difficult, but the central problem of the gospels is that of 
this double relationship and function. 

In the work which has been done upon the gospels, on whatever 
particular problem, there is much to the credit of scholarship. 
Earlier, as well as more recent, scholarship has its distinction. 
For example, it would be difficult to overpraise the achievement 
of J. J. Wettstein’s collection of classical, Jewish, and patristic 
parallels in his edition of the NT (1751-2). Hort’s appreciation 
of Griesbach’s work on the text of the gospels was no grudging 
recognition, but a well-deserved tribute. When one recalls the 
work of roughly one hundred years ago he is likely to think of 
F. C. Baur and his brilliant statement of a historical viewpoint, 
but in its enduring significance the patient proof of the priority 
of Mark by Wilke and Weisse was of infinitely greater value. 


It is noteworthy that ‘‘modern” work on the Synoptic problem 
97 
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had its beginning in 1835, in Lachmann’s De ordine narrationum 
in evangeliis synopticis. And looking back one hundred years 
one cannot fail to appreciate the greatness of Strauss’ Das Leben 
Jesu. ; 

Yet any inspection of current work on the gospels or of the 
whole history of interpretation, including current or past work 
on the life of Jesus, shows inescapably that the central problem 
of the gospels has not been solved. There are no few achieve- 
ments of significance, and some of great value, in the methods 
and techniques of gospel study. There are to be observed several 
studies which amount to demonstrations in certain problems. 
For example, it may be conceded that Bacon has demonstrated 
that Mark is a Roman gospel; this is to be taken as a fixed point 
in the interpretation of the earliest gospel and in historical re- 
constructions which involve this source. While so much as this 
cannot be claimed for commentaries on the gospels it may never- 
theless be said that the student today can learn the meaning of 
the gospels when they are studied for their own sakes. Probably 
there will always be uncertainty in many points of detail, but in 
the main the messages of the gospels are known. On the other 
hand, there is no agreement whatever, so far as can be judged 
from the literature of the field, in the many questions about the 
life of Jesus. The central problem of the gospels is not solved, 
nor is there any prospect of its solution. 

A survey of production on the life of Jesus shows this. Whether 
the student uses Schweitzer’s Quest for the Historical Jesus? as a 
guide, or takes the broader perspective of Case’s Jesus Through 
the Centuries,’ or follows McCown’s excellent The Search for the 
Real Jesus,‘ the result is the same: he discovers that “‘lives’’ of 
Jesus present numerous different Jesuses. He notes that specific 
problems, e. g., the problem of Christology’ — as old as Chris- 
tianity itself — continue to demand attention. He must face 
the issue of the value of the figure of Jesus and the value of the 


t Bacon, Is Mark a Roman Gospel? Cambridge, 1919. 

2 London, 1910. 

3 Chicago, 1932. 

4 New York, 1940. 

5 Dibelius, Gospel Criticism and Christology, London, 1935. 
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teaching of Jesus for his own age, and he finds a variety of answers 
to these questions. At the moment he sees that the philosophy 
of history has become a particular discipline, and that it, too, 
impinges here. He knows that in Jesus a truly great man emerged, 
he sees that in Christianity Jesus was brought into the stream of 
history, he finds that Jesus was a power in the lives of the early 
Christians and that that dynamic is reflected in the various 
early Christian writings. But in attempts to write the life of 
Jesus he encounters only confusion; it is an inescapable con- 
clusion that in no “‘life of Jesus” is there to be found that great 
person who on the meadows of Galilee and the brown hills of 
Judea walked across the pages of history. 

To point out that there is wide difference and infinite variety 
in the pictures of Jesus in the many ‘“‘lives’’ which have been 
written is by no means to condemn the work of the scholars who 
have produced this immense literature, nor is it to indict the 
methods of their scholarship. The difference and the variety 
are due primarily to the condition of the sources for the study of 
Jesus’ life — the gospels differ, too. As a matter of fact, it is 


probable that there is as much difference between the Jesus of 
Mark and the Jesus of the Fourth Gospel as there is between 
the Jesus of Case® and the Jesus of, say, Bishop Headlam.? One 
sees that Jesus, in these multifarious “‘lives’’ has, no less than 
Paul, become all things to all men. It is also true that in the 
gospels, and elsewhere in the NT, Jesus has become several 
things to several men. 


The importance of this basic fact cannot be too greatly em- 
phasized. For example, the problem of the relation between 
Jesus and Judaism accounts for one area of wide disagreement 
on the part of Jesus’ biographers. This is not because they are 
blind or perverse; the opposite is true, it is because they see and 
deal with the problem of their sources that the difference appears. 
The difference in the lives of Jesus at this point is paralleled by 
the difference in the gospels. Not only does one gospel picture 
Jesus as more Jewish and more sympathetic with Judaism than 


6 Case, Jesus, A New Biography, Chicago, 1927. 
7 Headlam, The Life and Teachings of Jesus, London, 1923. 
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does another gospel (e. g., there are strongly pro-Jewish elements 
in Matthew, while Mark pictures Jesus as iconoclastic toward 
Judaism), but legalistic and anti-legalistic sayings are ascribed 
to Jesus in a single gospel. The biographer of Jesus, or the 
interpreter of the gospels, must take this inconsistency into 
account, and do his best with the problem which it creates. It is 
not surprising that lives of Jesus present different conclusions 
in this respect. 

This factor leads naturally to the consideration of another 
which is basic and explanatory of much in the literature of the 
life of Jesus. The biographer, no matter what may be his subject 
i. e., no matter what person he is studying, is necessarily inter- 
ested in the cause-effect relationships in the life of his subject. 
He seeks to observe and exhibit the motivations of his subject's 
acts, deeds, ideas, and achievements. A successful biography 
is able to show not only what the subject did, and to show what 
his ideas were, but also to show why he did what he did and 
why he thought and said what he did. Thus Marquis James’ 
excellent two-volume life of Andrew Jackson is projected upon 
the well-known fact of the conflict of ideas and interests of the 
tidewater aristocrats and the upland migrants in the westward 
frontier settlement, in American history. James is thus able to 
exhibit the attitudes and the accomplishments of Jackson as the 
articulation of political and social viewpoints resulting from 
this force. 

But this is simply not possible for the biographer of Jesus. The 
sources are not sufficiently ample, and they are not of the re- 
quisite type. A biography can be successful in the exact propor- 
tion to the amount and suitability of its source materials. There 
must be primary as well as secondary sources, and fortunate is 
the biographer who has at his command letters and other docu- 
ments which his subject wrote. It is extremely improbable that 
a biography which rests upon secondary sources will be successful 
in depicting its subject. In the case of Jesus there is not a line 
of primary source material, and the nature of the sources which 
are available is such that very little motivation can be deter- 
mined. 

Motivation has been attempted, however. Professor Dibelius 
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has pointed out® that the sweeping generalizations, on the face 
of them entirely convincing, of typical rationalizing and psycho- 
logizing biographies are utterly untrustworthy. An example 
which he cites is Lepsius’ life of Jesus. Lepsius pictures Jesus as 
in danger from a cohort of horsemen from Herod’s court; he is 
warned of this danger in a letter from Chuza, who is identified 
as the royal official mentioned in John 4 46. Jesus therefore 
leaves the sick who surround him, and escapes in a boat. As he 
leaves the scene the horsemen appear on the shore, where they 
stand, cursing and raging at their late arrival. This, as Dibelius 
remarks, is all too like the beginning of Schiller’s William Tell! 
Yet it is a not uncommon example of psychologizing, and more 
recent lives have enough of it fully to justify Professor Cadbury’s 
warning in his The Peril of Modernizing Jesus.° 

Another feature of modern biography is the recognition of the 
play of social forces, in particular, the influence of environment. 
It is universally recognized that environment has important 
effect upon a person, although, to be sure, there is wide dis- 
agreement as to the precise relationship involved, i.e., the 


definition of environment, the degree to which one is affected by 
his environment, and the manner of his response to the environ- 
mental influences. But there is common recognition of environ- 
ment as a factor. 


Now, one of the most fruitful fields in biblical research during 
the past forty years has been the study of the entire Near East 
and the levantine world. Literary criticism, archaeology, classical 
studies, and historical technique have all contributed to bring 
our knowledge of the Judeo-Christian world to its highest point. 
This achievement of scholarship is an asset of inestimable value 
for the biblical student. It should be of great value to the inter- 
preter of the gospels and to the biographer of Jesus. 

But any survey of the literature of the life of Jesus, even of the 
most recent and most competent studies, shows wide disagree- 
ment at this point, as at others. Why? Chiefly because the 


8 “Jesus in Contemporary German Theology,” Journal of Religion, XI 
(1931), 179-211. 
9 New York, 1937. 
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factor of the influence of his environment upon Jesus is treated 
from the viewpoint of an assumption. An illustration is furnished 
by Case’s Jesus, A New Biography.* In this work there is an 
extended discussion™ of the fact that Nazareth was closely 
adjacent to Sepphoris, a large Galilean city which had been 
utterly destroyed by the Romans. Case suggests that Jesus’ 
awareness of this may account for the attitude of non-resistance 
to political coercion which appears in the teaching ascribed to 
Jesus. One must agree that this may have been true, but the 
critical reader will be aware also that at most only a certain 
degree of probability has been shown; nothing has been proved. 
From our evidence proof is impossible. The judgment suggested 
is nothing but a conjecture which rests upon a mere assump- 
tion. 

Indeed, such features as this, of which the one cited is a single 
illustration, bring to attention the greatest weakness of the appeal 
to the alleged influence of environment. It has been said that 
the accumulation of facts of the environment of the Judaeo- 
Christian religious history is one of the great achievements of 
scholarship. But it does not follow that the use made of this 
information is equally creditable. In this regard there has been 
all too much of the assumption that when a scholar has 
described an environment he has explained everything of the 
development of the religious leaders, the thought, and the history 
involved.” It is a general assumption that when the items of 
an environment have been catalogued their operation is to be 
taken fer granted. All too often ‘‘environment”’ has been defined, 
whether consciously or not, as the sum-total of the items in a 
given surrounding. But little thought should make it apparent 
that one’s environment consists of those items in his surrounding 
which affect him, and toward which he takes an attitude. 
Further reflection should show that everything depends upon 
what attitude is taken, whether positive or negative. But it is 
seldom that such discrimination appears in studies of the influ- 


0 Op, cit., Chicago, 1927, 

1 pp. 200 ff. 

12 Case, in the work cited, takes agreement of data with the known environ- 
ment of Palestinian Judaism as the sufficient criterion of historicity. 
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ence of environment. Usually the process has been to exhibit 
“parallels,” with the contingent assumption that where a parallel 
can be shown a postive influence obtained. 

In this factor, too, the gospels differ as do the modern biogra- 
phies. As has been mentioned, variously in the gospels there 
are ascribed to Jesus pro-legalistic and anti-legalistic attitudes 
and teachings. He is depicted as being sympathetic to Judaism 
and as antithetical — even hostile — to it. He is said to have 
declared, ‘‘Do not think that I came to loose down the law and 
the prophets... not the smallest letter shall pass away from 
the law’’ (Matt 5 171), and to have taught that all foods are 
ritually clean (Mark 7 19), in effect, abrogating the Jewish dietary 
customs. In the gospels there are many data which indicate the 
“fnfluence”’ of contemporary Judaism upon him, and some data 
which indicate gentile influence. Thus it is not strange that 
biographers present portrayals of Jesus which differ in this 
respect. 

Still nearer the center of the central problem of the gospels is 
the factor which goes far to account for the extreme difficulty, if 
not the impossibility, of writing the biography of Jesus. It is the 
fact that in the gospels, as was true of the primitive preaching 
out of which the gospels grew, Jesus is a religious object. This, 
it should go without saying, is integral in Christianity. Chris- 
tianity began when some of Jesus’ followers had experiences 
which convinced them that he was alive after he was known to 
have been put to death, and it was experience of Jesus as a reli- 
gious object which accounts for the rise, the development, and 
the historical continuity of Christianity. Needless to say, it was 
experience of Jesus as a religious object which accounts for the 
production of early Christian literature — not only the gospels, 
but all early Christian literature. 

Thus the gospels, whatever may be the factuality of that 


13 The wise words of Goodenough, in his An Introduction to Philo Judaeus, 
New Haven, 1940, p. ix, should be borne in mind: “If we are to learn about 
Christianity from non-Christian material, what we need is not parallels but 
bridges, demonstrations of how ideas could have reached and become incor- 
porated into Christianity from sources other than orthodox Judaism and the 
direct teachings of Jesus.” 
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element of their content which describes Jesus’ deeds and re- 
counts his sayings, were written to produce faith in him on the 
part of their readers and hearers. To some degree Jesus was a 
religious subject for the gospel writers, but it was to a secondary 
degree, and that degree was limited. 


One of the most significant studies of the gospels, a study 
which in one respect stands at the beginning of the contemporary 
method of form-criticism, was Professor Votaw’s two articles, 
“The Gospels and Contemporary Biographies’’.* As an ad- 
mirable example of the religious-historical method, this study 
reports an exhaustive search among ancient biographies for 
works which more or less parallel the gospels in literary form. 
While the primary result was negative, i.e., although it was 
found that among those which could be compared (Philo’s Life 
of Moses, Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, and Philostratus’ 
Life of Apollonius of Tyana) there is to be found no close 
parallel, the outcome of the research was of postive bearing: it 
showed that in the gospels something new, something unique, 
came into literature. It is an inevitable corollary that whatever 
the gospels are they are not biographies. 


It remained for European (chiefly German) form-criticism and 
for American socio-historical method to show what the gospels 
are. This, too, is a thoroughly creditable achievement of 
biblical scholarship. Form-criticism and socio-historical method 
have shown that the gospels — to use their own word — are 
writings of the good news of Jesus Christ. They grew out of the 
primitive preaching which preceded them, that dynamic move- 
ment in which by face-to-face contact, by word of mouth, in 
vital human relationship, belief in Jesus was spread from its 
meager and apparently insignificant beginning in Palestinian 
Judaism to its extension, within the time-span of a single genera- 
tion — surely one of the most significant sociological facts in 
history — throughout the territory from Palestine to Alexandria 
and Rome. In this growth the most important single difference 
between the gospels and the primitive preaching is that in the 
gospels the written was substituted for the spoken word. 


«4 American Journal of Theology, XIX (1915), 45-73, 217-49. 
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Each gospel tells a comprehensive story of Jesus. Each in- 
cludes so and so many episodes of the story of his life, and so 
and so many sayings attributed to him; most of the episodes 
and most of the sayings are unrelated to each other. Each gospel 
was written for a certain purpose, and the purpose was practical. 
As Bacon so aptly put it,’ a gospel was written not to inform the 
historian, but to generate the reader’s faith in Jesus; thus the 
key to the interpretation of a gospel is the discovery of its pur- 
pose. In every case, whether of the four gospels of the NT 
or the several other popular gospels for minority groups which 
did not achieve inclusion in the NT, a gospel is a tit of the 
good news of Jesus Christ. 


Now, a biography may indeed have a practical, even a propa- 
ganda purpose. But the central character of a biography is the 
biography’s subject. In fact, this necessity in biography is the 
fundamental criterion of a biography’s adequacy and success. 
For instance, Emil Ludwig’s Goethe is not an adequate, successful 
biography of the greai German scientist, philosopher, and Hit- 
terateur. For Ludwig ‘‘explains” Goethe by one single factor — 
the conflict between Goethe’s ‘‘genius’’ and his ‘‘daemon’’. This 
is a highly interpretative procedure, unduly narrowing the 
motivation, and as a result what purports to be “the history of 
a man’”’ turns out to be neither a history of a man, nor a biog- 
raphy, but a romance. A biography which is worthy of the 
name must treat its central character as a subject. 

Since the chief sources for our knowledge of Jesus are them- 
selves practical and pragmatic pictures of a religious object it 
cannot be surprising that lives of Jesus based upon them are not 
objective treatments of a religious subject. But the matter 
goes still deeper; the view of the biographer, as is true of the 
historian, is backward. His objective is to depict his subject 
with such completeness and objectivity that the subject may 
be fully known and understood in his own situation and time. 
To accomplish this the biographer must necessarily look back- 
ward to his subject, and to what is behind his subject to account 
for the developments which have occurred. 


18 The Beginnings of Gospel Story, New Haven, 1909, p. ix. 
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But the gospels do not look backward. It is true that they 
contain accounts of events of their past; in the earliest gospel 
this involves a past of some forty years, while in the later gospels 
the elapsed time is double this or more. It is true that the most 
exacting criticism establishes the accuracy of some of the episodes 
chronicled in the gospels. Nevertheless the point to which a 
gospel looks is forward, and whatever may be the factuality 
of its stories and sayings of the Jesus who was, a gospel is con- 
cerned with the Jesus who is. 

This marks the essential difference between a gospel and a 
life of Jesus. A biography, as has been pointed out, may have 
a practical or a propaganda purpose. Thus it may be legitimate 
to present the biography of Thomas Jefferson with the deliberate 
purpose of illustrating the values of democracy in a period of 
encroaching totalitarianism. But such a biography, to merit 
acceptance as valid, must be accurate, and must place its subject 
in his own time, whatever may be the timeliness of the biography 
for its propaganda purpose. To accomplish this the biographer 
must perforce look to the past. But a gospel does not look back- 
ward; it looks forward from its own viewpoint. This is why the 
primary reference and historical value of a gospel is for the 
period of its composition, not for the period of its dramatic date. 

All this makes crushingly apparent the fact that to the degree 
to which they are successful as biographies the lives of Jesus 
must necessarily fail at the point at which they hope to succeed. 
The very canons of biography require them to treat Jesus as a 
religious subject, while the literary form of the gospel required 
the gospel writer to treat Jesus as a religious object. This auto- 
matically results that the modern biographer, by the use of the 
canons of biography, must depict Jesus without those very 
features which give the gospels their effectiveness and their 
power. Modern theological interests are not those of primitive 
Christianity. How, for example, shall the modern biographer 
treat messianism? This question is not answered by the bio- 
grapher coming to the conclusion, simply, that Jesus made no 
messianic claim. In any event the claim was made for him, and 
messianism was a vital issue to the gospel writers and their 
public. The biographer may treat messianism in modern terms — 
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and thus fail to reflect the interests of primitive Christianity. 
He may treat messiansim in ancient terms — and thus have 
much in his life of Jesus which is irrelevant to modern Christian- 
ity. If he presents Jesus in terms of apocalyptic messianism his 
Jesus will not be of great value, in this respect, for the Christian- 
ity of today. 

Further, candor requires it to be said that whatever may be 
its lip service to the teaching of Jesus, modern Christianity does 
not make direct use of the religion of Jesus, or of the religion 
which Jesus taught. Any formulation of eschatology, e. g., 
Otto’s,” is not applicable to modern Christianity. And it is all 
too obvious that the economic ethic expressed in the gospels, 
and there ascribed to Jesus, is not the economic ethic of modern 
Christianity. The result is that lives of Jesus, treating him as a 
religious subject, lack the compelling power and effectiveness 
which the gospels clearly have. It is paradoxical, but true, that 
the canons of biography themselves make this inevitable. 

This suggests the question of value. It is the inescapable 
impression given by the ablest and the best of the modern lives 
of Jesus that the Jesus which they depict is a small, meager 
figure. Certainly he is not the mighty figure of the gospels, nor 
the dynamic force in primitive Christianity. Yet it has been 
suggested” that only the data resulting from critical study as 
the historical and authentic teaching of Jesus are the legitimate 
base for modern Christianity. Of this it needs to be said only 
that this was not the base of primitive Christianity, or of Chris- 
tianity through the ages. It was Jesus the religious object, not 
Jesus the religious subject, who furnished the base of primitive 
and of continuing Christianity. It may be said, too, that if 
Christianity were to depend upon the meager base of the histor- 
ical Jesus it probably could not have the power that a functioning 
religion must have to be effective or to survive. 

Qn the other hand, some scholars, e. g., Bultmann, operate 
upon the assumption that dialectic theology can take the meager 


%6 Otto, Reich Gottes und Menschensohn, Miinchen, 1934; English translation 
by Filson and Woolf, London, 1938. 

17 Case, Jesus Through the Centuries, Chicago, 1932, 346-376, especially 
357 ff. 
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base of the historical Jesus and erect upon it a sufficiently effec- 
tive theology to maintain Christianity’s dynamic."* Dibelius’ 
attempts to solve the problem of value by drawing a distinction 
between that in the story of Jesus which was merely historical 
and that which is super-historical (dbergeschichtlich). In this 
view it is the more than historical which accounts for the rise 
and growth of Christianity. The significant point is that in 
neither view is the Jesus of history the basis of modern theology. 

It appears to me that it is essential to see that it was not and 
is not the Jesus of history, Jesus the subject of biography, who 
was responsible for that important historical phenomenon, the 
rise and development of Christianity. As I have attempted to 
show, it is Jesus the religious object who is variously projected 
in the gospels, as he was also in the other early Christian writings. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of this distinction, 
and the implications which come from it. The most radical 
expression of viewpoint was made by Paul, when he said “Even 
though I had known Jesus according to the flesh, I would know 
him so no longer’’ (II Cor 5 16). Paul was much nearer to the 
historical Jesus than the most efficient biographical methods will 
ever permit us to be; presumably he might have learned a great 
deai about Jesus’ “‘life.”” But he did not care to. Why? Because 
he had experienced Jesus. It was a Jesus of faith, a religious 
object, who was experienced, and this Jesus of faith was so 
powerful a force in Paul’s life that he desired no other Jesus. 
The “Christology” of Paul’s letters shows how he had reflected 
upon the Jesus of his experience and of his faith; the achieve- 
ments of Paul’s life demonstrate the value and the effect of this 
religious object upon him. One does not find the historical Jesus, 
Jesus the religious subject, in Paul’s letters. The Jesus of faith 
engendered in and developing from experience furnished the 
impelling dynamic of Paul’s religion. 


*8 Bultmann, Jesus, Berlin, 1926; English translation, Jesus and the Word, 
New York, 1926. 

19 Dibelius, Evangelium und Welt, Gottingen, 1929; see also the article 
referred to in Note 8, p. 204: “I distinguish between historical affirmation, 
which is never sufficient for faith, and the superhistorical affirmation made by 
faith but never capable of scientific demonstration.” 
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It is another paradox that of the many lives of Jesus of the 
various types which have taken shape it is some of those which 
come the nearest to treating Jesus as a religious object which 
have superior attractiveness and effectiveness. As an example 
one may mention Dr. Sheldon’s In his Steps. This which is no 
biography and makes no pretense to scholarship does treat 
Jesus as a religious object and it has a certain power. Robert 
Keable’s The Great Galilean may also be cited; this rather mysti- 
cal sketch is deficient in features which scholarship requires as 
indispensable, but it projects a Jesus of faith; it is an unconscious 
approximation of the same preference for the Jesus of faith which 
Paul expressed. Whatever is to be said about the competence of 
such “‘lives” of Jesus, it is significant that they are widely re- 
ceived. The reason for this, I suggest, is the very fact that they 
are not proper biographies. 

These considerations offer a distinction which is of value in 
the contemporary problem of the gospels as history. Recently 
Scott”? and Dodd” have addressed themselves to this theme. 
They appear to be zealous to establish that the gospels are true, 
or at least that much of what they contain is true. But the 
apologetic force of their argument, it seems to me, fails to take 
into account the simple fact that even though the content of the 
gospels, or at least much of the content of the gospels, is true 
this does not make the gospels history. Any use of the gospels 
as sources for historical research requires the scholar to address 
himself to the gospels as sources of information for the period 
of their writing, and to observe not merely what their content 
states, but to observe also how they use each item of their content. 

Suppose the scholar can demonstrate that such and such items 
of the gospels are historically true and authentic (incidentally, 
it is one of the distinctions of form-criticism that exactly such 
result obtains from its application)?? — what then? What is the 
value of this historically true and authentic material for the 
historian? It is the reference of these materials, not their truth 


2° The Validity of the Gospel Record, New York, 1938. 

2 History and the Gospel, New York, 1938. 

22 Cadbury, ‘“‘Between Jesus and the Gospels,” Harvard Theological Review, 
XVI (1923), 81-92, especially 91. 
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or falsity, which is of relevance and importance. A few years 
ago Robert H. Lightfoot wrote the interesting and valuable 
book, History and Interpretation in the Gospels. He showed 
that while it has been recognized for a long time that there is 
little history and much interpretation in the Fourth Gospel, it 
is true also that the Marcan gospel is interpretation. Of course 
it is, and so are the other gospels. It is because they are inter- 
pretation that they were effective, and if they had not been 
effective we should not have them today. They are of no less 
value because they are interpretation. They are of less direct 
historical value, but Christianity has not depended upon the 
historical value of its documents for its power and for its results. 
The highly desirable objective of discovering and writing ac- 
curately the history of Christianity, and of achieving the best 
possible result in writing the biography of Jesus, must at least 
recognize this fact and take it into account. 


It is not intended that the bearing of this paper should be 
negative. It is not desired to depreciate the effort to write the 
life of Jesus. Certainly it is not the aim of this paper to recom- 
mend any form of mystical obscurantism. The objective has 
been to uncover the central problem of the gospels, and to offer 
certain suggestions in the light of what has been discovered. 
If it is a negation to show that the gospels are not biographies, 
it is a positive affirmation — and one of prime importance — 
that they are writings of the good news of Jesus Christ. If it isan 
inexorable implication that the life of Jesus cannot be successfully 
written, it is equally plain that the gospels can be profitably 
studied with reference to their intended purposes and objectives. 

Nor is there any loss involved. If criticism demonstrates 
that certain stories or sayings are unhistorically ascribed to 
Jesus, each one is a valid source of information of the Christianity 
which produced it. There is no less value because it was produced 
by the social forces of Christianity rather than by the historical 
Jesus. If the gospels revea! more of the Christianity of the times 
of their writing than they do of Jesus there is no less to be learned 
from them, and that which is to be learned is of no less value. 


23 New York, 1934. 
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The student will learn of both the historical Jesus and the Jesus 
of faith and experience. In lives of Jesus one sees but dimly the 
great man of Judea in the days of his flesh; in the gospels the 
light is clearer, but here the student takes his vantage point to 


see in dazzling sheen the Jesus who made history, and he sees 
some of the history he made. 








THE PATRIARCHIAL IDEA OF GOD 


HERBERT GORDON MAY 
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BSOLUTE skepticism towards the patriarchial narratives 

as historical records is difficult to maintain today in the 
light of the materials contemporary with the patriarchial period 
made available as a result of archaeological research.t Whereas 
it has been thought that patriarchial names are to be interpreted 
as the names of gods, it is now possible to recover with a certain 
assurance the gods whom the historic patriarchs, or peoples 
represented by the patriarchial figures, worshiped.? Our first 
hint comes from the fact that the biblical tradition seems to be 


tSee W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, Baltimore, 1940, 
150 ff.; M. Burrows, ““The Complaint of Laban’s Daughters,” JAOS, LVII 
(1937), 259 ff.; Cyrus Gordon, ‘The Story of Jacob and Laban in the Light 
of the Nuzi Tablets,” BASOR, No. 66 (1937), 25 ff., etc. 

2 This is not to deny that names of gods may sometimes be preserved in 
patriarchial names, although caution should be used before affirming that 
the persons thus mentioned are devoid of historic existence. A name like 
Jacob-el is not to be interpreted ‘Jacob is god,” but rather the first part is 
a verb, of which the last part is the subject. It has been assumed that, since 
Ur and Harran were the seat of the moon-god, in the light of such patriarchial 
names as Haran, Laban, and Terah, the story of the migrations of Abraham 
is in part reminiscent of the spread of the moon-cult from Ur to Harran and 
into Syria-Palestine: see E. Dhorme, L’évolution religieuse d’ Israél, 1, Brussells, 
1937, 69 ff. This can only be the purest conjecture, and it is difficult to see 
why such a tradition should be associated with Abraham: see A. Lods in 
Record and Revelation, ed. by H. W. Robinson, Oxford, 1938, 200. The case 
for Terah as a lunar deity has been weakened by the disclosure that the 
supposed reference to this deity in the Ugaritic texts is inexistent: see, for 
instance, W. F. Albright, ‘“‘Was the Patriarch Terah a Canaanite Moon 
God?” BASOR, No. 71 (1938), 35 ff., and Cyrus Gordon, “TRH, TN, and 
NKR in the Ras Shamra Tablets,”” JBL, LVII (1938), 407 ff. 

113 
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aware of no gulf between patriarchial and contemporary Canaan- 
ite religion such as it depicts between the religion of Moses or 
his successors and the Canaanites.’ 

The patriarchs in Canaan worshiped the West-Semitic deity 
El, the head of a pantheon.‘ He appears with various titles, 


3 Cf. Num 251 #f.; Judg 6 25 ff., etc. No effort is made to distinguish between 
the deity worshiped by Melchizedek and Abraham in Gen 14. Elohim is *78 
to Abimelech of Gerar (Gen 204). See also Gen 236. There is no more 
reason to think the god or gods honored by the patriarchs at Shechem, Beer- 
sheba, Hebron, etc., were any more foreign to the inhabitants of those localities 
than was the deity honored by Abraham at Jerusalem. Bethel, worshiped at 
Bethel at the time of Jacob, continued to play a part in ‘‘Canaanite’’ religion 
down to the time of the entrance of the Hebrews under Joshua, and was 
even taken over by some of them, as we shall see, although he could not 
have been admitted by the more orthodox among the Yahwists. Of course 
despite the sense of separatism which characterized in varying degrees the 
Mosaic or post-Mosaic henotheism of the ‘‘people of Yahweh,”’ many aspects 
of Canaanite religion, including sometimes the names of deities, were assimi- 
lated to Yahwism. 

4It is today more generally agreed that the religion of the patriarchs is 
properly to be designated as polytheistic. See, for instance, T. J. Meek, 
“Primitive Monotheism and the Religion of Moses,” Review of Religion, 
1940, 298 ff.; W. F. Albright, ‘‘The Names Shaddai and Abram,” JBL, LIV 
(1935), 173 ff.; E. Sellin, Israelitisch-juidische Religionsgeschichte, Leipzig, 1933, 
7 ff.; J. Lewy, ‘‘Les textes paléo-assyriens et l’Ancien Testament,” RHR, 
CX (1934), 50 ff.; E. Dhorme, op. cit., 321 ff.; Lods, op. cit., 196 ff., et. al. 

The older interpretation of El in terms of polydaemonism (See K. Marti, 
Geschichte des israelitische Religion, Strassburg, 1907, 26 ff.; Ed. Meyer, 
Geschichte des Altertums, I, Stuttgart and Berlin, 1909, par. 343 ff., etc.) 
cannot be maintained in the light of our present knowledge of El in the 
Canaanite religion. Cf. H. Gressmann, Mose und seine Zeit, Gdttingen, 1913, 
427 ff. Equally without basis is the interpretation of El in terms of a mono- 
latrous tribal religion (M. Noth, Die israelitischen Personennamen im Rahmen 
der gemeinsemitischen Namengebung, Stuttgart, 1928, 93 ff. and R. Kittel, 
The Religion of the People of Israel, New York, 1925, 22 ff., 32). While it is 
true that we cannot always determine to what deity the title >» refers in 
personal and place names, yet there is no scrap of evidence that such place 
names as bay (Josh 15 56, etc.), dan’a (Gen 2819, etc.) bsp (Gen 3231, 
etc.) bx>a2» (Josh 19 38), 5x22" (Josh 15 11, etc.) or bx*dna (Num 21 19) “point 
to the transition stage of the spirit gradually developing into a god,” and 
that El here has not yet reached the status of a god (W. O. E. Oesterley, 
Hebrew Religion, New York, 1930, 118; cf. W. Baudissin, Kyrios, III, Giessen, 
1929, 153 ff.). The very names suggest a developed myth. With $x22° com- 
pare bny bnwt, a title of Ugaritic El (see below note 10); with bx->71» compare 
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such as El] Elyon (Gen 14 19, etc.), El Shaddai (Gen 171, etc.), 
El Olam (Gen 21 33), El Roi (Gen 16 13), El Berith (Judges 9 46), 
or merely as El (cf. Num 244, etc.), or Elyon or Shaddai (see 
Num 24 16; Deut 32 8; Num 244, etc.).s We may compare the 
Ugaritic titles of El, such as tpn ’el dp’ed, ’el mlk, Sr ’el, etc., 
which, although they may not be identical, are suggestive.® El 
was the god of settled folk, as at Ugarit, Shechem, or Jerusalem, 
and El Elyon had his priest, although we must remember, as 
Albright has pointed out, that scholars have greatly exaggerated 
the cultural differences between the settled and nomadic Semites.7 


ax>3.» (Josh 1537, and compare gd in the Ras Shamra text, Syria, 1933, 
Pl. XXV, and see discussion by J. Obermann, “An Antiphonal Psalm from 
Ras Shamra,”’ JBL, LV (1936), 21 ff.) and Ugaritic mgdl § ’elt, Syria, 1929, 
Pl. LXI, No. I, line 11. 

5 As is hinted in the names, El was probably also worshipped at Bethel and 
at Penuel, as well as at Jerusalem, Shechem, Beersheba, etc. The name 
Penuel (Gen 32 23 f.), like that of Bethel, may designate a deity other than 
EI, as, for instance, the Carthaginian goddess Tanit is called bya j» (CIS, I, 
No. 181, etc.), or Ugaritic Anat is called ’aSr b‘l (Syria, 1931, Pl. XXXIX, 
Col. II, lines 9, 30). 

6 tpn ’el dp’ed: Syria, 1931, Pl. XL, Col. III, lines 4, 10, etc. Sr ’el dp’ed: 
Syria, 1932, Pl. XXV, Col. II, line 10; Pl. XXVI, Col. III, line 31; §r ’el: 
Syria, 1931, Pl. XL, Col. III, line 34; Syria, 1932, Pl. XXV, Col. I, lines 4, 
5; Pl. X XVI, Col. IV, line 47; ’el mlk: Syria, 1932, Pl. XXV, Col. I, line 5; 
Pl. XXVI, Col. IV, line 48, and as proper name in Syria, 1934, p. 227, line 53 
and perhaps originally in Syria, 1932, Pl. XXVIII, Col. VIII, margin. See 
also the titles ’el mr(?): Syria, 1929, Pl. LXVII, No. 8, line 1; ’el spn(?): 
Syria, 1929, Pl. LXX, No. 17, reverse, line 1; ’el b‘l(?): Syria, 1929, Pl. LXX, 
No. 17, line 2; ’el hd: Syria, 1936, Pl. XXIV, Col. II, line 2, etc. 

7 See Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, 120 ff. El Roi in Gen 16 13, 
later adopted as a title of Yahweh, was associated with a desert spring sanc- 
tuary. We recall that El, the head of the pantheon, was associated with the 
desert and a myth of a desert spring in an Ugaritic text (Syria, 1935, Pl. XLV), 
in which appears the expression mdbr ’el (Col. I, lines 21, 22). See the inter- 
pretation by J. Montgomery, JAOS, LVI (1936), 226 ff. 

With Ei Olam we may perhaps compare the title of the goddess xny on a 
7th century (?) amulet from Arslan Tash, where the goddess is designated 
aby nbs: see A. Dupont-Sommer, “Inscription de l’amulette d’Arslan Tash,” 
RHR, CXX (1939), text p. 134, lines 9, 10. 

The Ugaritic texts represent a developed Canaanite religious culture with 
a long history. Some of the same deities appear in West Semitic names in 
the Cappadocian tablets, while El, possibly Mut, and others may appear in 
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EI as the head of the pantheon at the time of Isaac is suggested 
in the latter’s very name, which is, as Montogomery has pointed 
out, an abbreviation of Yishaq-’el, ‘‘El laughs,’”’ the identical 
form of the verb appearing at Ugarit to denote a pleasant mood 
of the highest god, EI.® 


the ‘“Aechtungstexte”: see K. Sethe, “Die Aechtung feindlicher Fiirsten,” 
Abh. Berlin Akad., 1926, 5 ff., and W. F. Albright, “The Egyptian Empire 
in Asia in the Twenty-first Century B.C.,’”’ JPOS, VIII, 223 ff. See also 
Albright’s more recent comments in BASOR, No. 81 (1941), 16ff. Cf. the 
names Y3m(w)t, M3km, 'hm(w)t, ’Zwmght, M(w)t’3, etc. Dagan, El, Adad, 
Narim (cf. Ugaritic Spt Nhr) and others appear in the twentieth century 
Mari archives: see G. Dossin, ‘‘Les archives épistolaires du palais de Mari,” 
Syria, 1938, 105 ff., and “Les archives économiques du palais de Mari,” 
Syria, 1939, 97 ff. El may appear in the texts from Tell Atchana (Alalah) 
in the proper name "A N-AN-ma, which may mean “El is god,” recalling 
the biblical bbs in 1 Chr 5 24, etc. See Sidney Smith, “‘A Preliminary Account 
of the Tablets from Atchana,”’ The Antiquaries Journal, XIX (1939), 44 ff., 
where a reading Ilim-ili is translated ‘‘My god is verily my god,” and inter- 
preted as an affirmation of devotion to one god. It may be an affirmation of 
devotion to El. See G. Dossin, ‘‘Nqmd et Niqme-Had,”’ Syria, 1939, 175. 

By a comparison with Canaanite vocabulary, the following names suggest 
something of the milieu of Hebrew religion at least in the Late Bronze Age: 
pax, a son of Gad (Num 26 15; cf. Gen 46 16); jp>x*ox (Num 3 30); yoy: (Gen 
46 21); obw (Gen 46 24); and such tribal names as Gad and Asher. There is 
little reason to suppose that a name like bx’25p, a son of Asher (Gen 4617), 
in a territory whose borders are said to have reached Tyre and Sidon (Josh 
19 4.) had a much different connotation from the name of Milkili, who 
writes to Pharaoh in the Amarna Letters (Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna Tafeln, 
Nos. 267 ff.), or Iimilku, messenger of Abimilki, king of Tyre (Ibid., No. 151, 
line 45). 

For the patriarchial period, we cannot be certain whether a name like 
bxbbnp (Gen 5 12) contains a reference to El as head of the pantheon, but no 
in such names as bxmno (Gen 418) and nbwind (Gen 5 22, etc.) is to be com- 
pared with Mut in West Semitic cuneiform names or with mtrp'e or mthrnmy 
in the Danel Epic, I, lines 36-39, etc. On the basis of names like Mut-Ba‘lu 
(Knudtzon, ibid., Nos. 255-256) or Mut-Amnan (Syria, V, 274), it has been 
suggested that nbwinn is to be interpreted ‘Man of Shelah.” See Lewy, 
op. cit., 49. 

8 J. A. Montgomery, “The New Sources of Knowledge,” in Record and 
Revelation, 21. See Syria, 1931, Pl. XL, Col. III, line 16; Syria, 1935, Pl. 
XLV, Col. I, line 12. Cf. Ps 2 4, as a striking Hebrew parallel in a coronation 
psalm. The full name of Isaac is to be compared with that of Jacob, known 
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In the same pantheon with El Elyon at Jerusalem there was 
probably Shalem or Shulman, after whom the city was named.° 
The name of El Elyon’s priest, Melchizedek, recalls "Elmlk, a 
title of El at Ugarit, and name of a Ugaritic scribe.” Especially 
pertinent is the title of El Elyon, yw opw mp, “Creator of 
Heaven and Earth’”’ (Gen 14 19, 22). This is doubtless an ancient 


from the Egyptian monuments, and more recently from the Chagar-Bazar 
tablets, where Ja-a}-ha-ab-el (=bxapy’) occurs: see C. J. Gadd, “Tablets 
from Chagar-Bazar and Tell Brak,” Irag, VII (1940), Nos. 988, 989, 995. 

* The city is actually called Bit Sulmani in the Amarna Letter, Knudtzon, 
No. 290, line 16, as Lewy has shown: J. Lewy, “The Sulman Temple in Jeru- 
salem,” JBL, LIX (1940), 519 ff. In RHR, CX, 61 ff., Lewy suggests that 
El] Elyon is not originally a proper name, but hides another deity, 
doubtless Shalem. While it is true that cuneiform names like Sulmanuba- 
Sarranu and Sulmanu-aSarid (See K. Tallquist, Assyrian Personal Names, 
Helsingfors, 1914, 222 ff.) point to the elevated position of this deity, yet 
this does not necessarily mean that a title like El Elyon is to be in any way 
equated with it. In a sense, both E! and Shalem would be “chief” deities in 
the Jerusalem pantheon. We may compare the roles of Aleyan Baal and El 
at Ugarit, where El is king, father of years, father of mankind, and creator 
of the gods, but at the same time Aleyan Baal also sits on his throne in the 
recesses of Saphon and is the real center of many of the myths: see Syria, 1931, 
Pl. XX XVIII, Col. I, lines 8, 25, etc. In a Zendjirli inscription we get the 
order Hadad, El, Rekub-el, Shamash, etc., although El may be the head of 
the pantheon and Hadad the central figure: see F. von Luschan, Ausgrabungen 
in Sendschirli, 1, Berlin, 1893, Pl. VII, lines 2, 3, 11, 18, etc., and cf. Pl. VIII, 
line 22. It is true that el might be used in connection with Baal at Ugarit, 
perhaps even suggesting at times some identification of El and Baal, but this 
is not clear. Cf. ’el-hd and ’el spn in note 6 above. Shalem at Ugarit isa son of El, 
and exercises kingship over the nomads (mlkt ‘rbm): Syria, 1933, Pl. XVIII, 
line 7. The biblical data, at least, suggests that Elyon or El Elyon is to be 
identified with El: see Num 24 16; Ps 82 6, etc. 

Incidentally, a comparison of the above mentioned ’El-hd with ‘Idd of 
Num 11 26, 27; 34 21 is suggestive of the nature of pre-Mosaic Hebrew religion. 

2 See note 6 above. Cf. Ilu-malik (Ili-malik) in the Cappadocian tablets: 
A. T. Clay, Letters and Transactions from Cappadocia, New Haven, 1927, 18; 
Sidney Smith, Cuneiform Texts from Cappadocia in the British Museum, 1, 
London, 1921, No. 113574a, 2, 11. Of course mlk in Melchizedek does not 
of a certainty allude to El, for more than one deity in a pantheon might bear 
this title, as at Ugarit, where of Baal it is said, mlkn ’Al ’eyn B‘l Sptn w'en 
d‘Inh, “Our king, Aleyan Baal, above whom there is none”: Syria, 1932, 
Pl. XXVI, Col. IV, lines 43, 44. 
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formula, recalling the Ugaritic description of El as qnyn ’EI, 
“Our Creator, El.’"* Philo of Byblos preserves a memory of 
Elyon in the Phoenician pantheon, where "EXuody xadobpevos 
*Tyo7os, ‘‘Elioun, called ‘Most High,’ ” appears as the husband 
of Berouth. This suggests that El was worshiped at Beirut as 
the head of a pantheon in which was aiso the patron deity after 
whom the city was named, recalling the roles of El and Shalem 
at Jerusalem, El and Baal at Ugarit, and possibly also El and 
Bethel at Bethel, or El and Penuel at Penuel.” 

While El Berith of Shechem appears only in Judges,’ his 
prototype was honored at Shechem from at least as early as the 
time of Abraham, when there was at the sanctuary the pbx 


1 Syria, 1936, Pl. XXIV, Col. III, line 6. The allusion may be here to the 
creation of the gods, but the use of gvh rather than the usual br’ in the biblical 
text is significant. The consort of El, Asherat Yam, bears the title gnyt 'elm: 
Syria, 1932, Pl. XXV, Col. I, line 23, etc. Cf. the designation of §r ’el dp’ed 
as bny bnwt: Syria, 1932, Col. II, Pl. XXV, line 11. It is significant that the 
root g7y is used of the deity creating Israel in Deut 32 6, for in verse 8 the deity 
is called Elyon, and there is reference to the sons of El (correcting the text 
with the LXX). In Deut 32 6 the deity is not only creator, but father, and 
we may note that at Ugarit El is also father: see ’El mlk Sr ’abh (Keret, line 41) 
and ’ab '’adm (Keret, lines 43, 135). In Prov 8 22, 2p may be deliberate 
archaeizing. 

12 See Phoenicum Historia, 11, 12, in Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, 
III, 567. Facts and hints like these, supplemented by the recent researches 
in Eastern Palestine, disclose that there may be trustworthy data preserved 
in Gen 14, despite its probable late date: see A. T. Olmstead, ‘The Greek 
Genesis,” AJSL, XXXIV (1918), 165 ff. 

Albright has suggested that in Philo’s tradition Aleyan has been fused with 
Elyon: ‘The North-Canaanite Epic of Aleyan Baal and Mot,” JPOS, XII 
(1932), 190. This is certainly supported by Philo’s description of the role of 
Elioun. 

33 Judges 9 46. ‘‘Baal Berith” in Judges 8 33; 9 4. It is more probable that 
El! Berith is the more original form, since 8 33, at least, belongs to the more 
obviously late Deuteronomic framework, and ‘Baal Berith’’ may be a de- 
liberate utilization of the more objectional term ‘‘Baal”’ by the later tradition. 
We cannot be entirely certain here. We have ’el b‘l at Ugarit: Syria, 1929, 
Pl. LXX, No. 17, reverse, line 2. Compare the forms Amur-ilu and Amur- 
Baalu in the Cappadocian and Amarna tablets respectively: see Sidney Smith, 
Cuneiform Texts, etc., No. 113554, 4, and Knudtzon, No. 170, line 38. See 
discussion by C. Virolleaud, ‘Fragments alphabétiques de Ras Shamra.”’ 
Syria, 1929, 131. 
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md, possibly to be rendered “the terebinth of the lawgiver.”"™ 
There may be some historical association between 7) and m3 
(with the former compare 7), and both be associated with 
law-giving. We may compare the names suggestive of laws and 
law-making associated with Kadesh.*’ Perhaps as early as the 
time of Abraham, a Canaanite prototype of the Code of the 
Covenant, the direct influence of Hammurabi’s code, was asso- 
ciated with the god at Shechem.” The name El Berith may 
itself go back into the patriarchial period. It was perhaps the 
associations and attributes of this Shechem deity which were 
among the influences upon Joshua when he made a covenant, a 
berith, with certain Hebrew tribes in the name of El Israel, 
adopting or adapting Canaanite legislation as the basis for 
Hebrew society. The association of Joshua with Shechem is 
most significant.7 A hint that the pantheon at Shechem had 
something in common with that at Jerusalem and Ugarit is 
suggested by the name of the king, Abimelech, both ’ad and 
melek being titles of El, and likewise suggestive is the name of 
the governor, Zebul, which recalls Zebul, Lord of Earth, in the 
cult of El."® 

The story of Jacob at Bethel (Gen 28 10 #.; 35 9 #.) may reflect 

1% Gen 126. The Shechem sanctuary and city are associated with Jacob, 
also. See Gen 33 18 f.; 35 4 ff. Jacob erects an altar which he calls El, the God 
of Israel. Since it is clear that the identification of Jacob and Israel was the 
result of later assimilation of Israelite to Jacob traditions (cf. Gen 32 28 f.), 
this could hardly have actually been the title of El at Shechem at the time of 
Jacob. It was more probably at the time of Joshua that an altar to El, as the 
God of Israel, was actually built: cf. Josh 8 30, where a still later tradition 
has identified the God of Israel with Yahweh. Cf. T. J. Meek, Hebrew Origins, 
New York, 1936, 1 ff.; E. Sellin, op. cit., 8, 35 ff. 

15 See T. J. Meek, Hebrew Origins, 35 and 53. This is much less conjectural 
than the suggestion of E. Burrows that the sanctuary at Shechem may have 
been originally called “(Oak of Amor,” or “El Amor,” or something similar 
corresponding to the deity, Ilu-Amurru: ‘‘The Meaning of Shaddai,” JTS, 
XLI, 161. 

%6 Cf, A. T. Olmstead, History of Palestine and Syria, New York, 1931, 
107 ff., and L. Waterman, in AJSL, XXXVIII (1921), 36 ff. 

17 See Josh 24 25; Deut 27, etc. See T. J. Meek, Hebrew Origins, 25 ff. 

% Cf, the name IJlu-abia, H. F. Lutz, Early Babylonian Letters From 
Larsa, New Haven, 1917, No. 141, 1. Cf. 2b 5‘? ars at Ugarit, and 2 Ki 1 2, 
where read b‘l zbwl. 
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the establishment of Bethel, a god in the pantheon of El, by 
Jacob or the Jacob peoples at the city which now became known 
by the name of its patron deity.” We cannot ignore the biblical 
tradition that it was at this time that the name of the city was 
changed from Luz to Bethel.?° Also significant is the fact that 
what little evidence we possess suggests that it was at least not 
long after the time of Jacob that the deity Bethel became a real 
factor in the Canaanite pantheon. The Ugaritic texts give a 
tenuous support to this, for, although Bethel as a deity certainly 
plays no important role in the Ugaritic pantheon, it may appear 
in it. Philo of Byblos, whose data may at least be reminiscent 


19 The tale of Jacob’s associations with Bethel may be reminiscent of the 
late Hyksos occupation of Bethel. In Gen 35 1 there is a tradition that Jacob 
lived at Bethel. There is not enough evidence to determine whether Jacob 
or his age saw the introduction of the god Bethel as a new deity, originating 
at Bethel, or whether its worship was introduced to this city from another 
point. The character of the Bethel story, the fact that the earliest hint of 
the worship of Bethel is to be found in the Jacob story, and the absence of 
any allusion to this deity in non-biblical sources of an earlier period, give at 
least tenuous support for Eissfeldt’s suggestion, ‘‘Da ist es sehr wahrscheinlich, 
dass Bethel die Heimat dieses Gottes ist, und dass er und sein Name von hier 
aus ihren Siegeszug durch die Welt der Westsemiten angetreten ... haben.” 
See O. Eissfeldt, ‘Der Gott Bethel,” Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, XXVIII 
(1930), 1 ff. Much less credible is Dussaud’s thesis that the Ephraimite 
tradition attributed to Isaac the institution of the cult of Bethel at Beersheba, 
and to Jacob the institution of the same cult at Bethel, Mehanaim, and 
Shechem, since the Elohist is here really only identifying the god of all these _ 
places with Yahweh. See R. Dussaud, Les origines cananéennes du sacrifice 
israélite, Paris, 1921, 231 ff., 241. 

2 See Gen 28 19; 35 7, 15. Cf. Gen 48 3; Judg 1 23, etc. Luz-Bethel was first 
occupied in the Early Bronze III period: see W. F. Albright, “The Kyle 
Memorial Excavation at Bethel,” BASOR, No. 56 (1934), 2 ff. 

2 The interpretation bt ’el in these texts is not entirely clear. It may some- 
times mean “daughter of El.’’ See Syria, 1933, Pl. XIX, line 45; Syria, 1929, 
Pl. LXX, No. 14, line 1. In Danel I, line 153, Danel II, Col. I, line 33, Col. II, 
lines 5 and 22, it may mean “house of El.”” The god Bethel may appear in the 
proper name bn n‘bt'el, in Syria, 1929, LXVIII, No. 10, line 16. See also 
bt ’el $bb, in Virolleaud, La Déesse Anat (V AB), D, line 43, in context with 
nhr ‘el, ‘gl ’el, etc. See the excellent discussion of the data from Ugarit and 
other sources by J. P. Hyatt, ‘‘The Deity Bethel in the Old Testament,” 
JAOS, LIX (1939), 81 ff. See also O. Eissfeldt, ‘‘Die Wanderung palistinisch- 
Gétter nach Ost und West im zweiten vorchristlichen Jahrtausend,” JPOS, 
XIV (1934), 296 ff. 
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of the late second millenium B. C. Phoenician pantheon, mentions 
Bethel, along with El, Dagon and “‘Atlas.”™ It is uncertain 
whether we actually have in Gen 31 13 or 35 7 a designation of 
Bethei as a deity.”* In the first millenium B. C. Bethel as a god 
was widely known, evidenced in cuneiform records, in the Ele- 
phantine papyri, and appearing in Jer 48 13, Amos 3 14, Zech 7 2 
(in a personal name), and possibly in Hos 10 15; 12 5.%4 

Shaddai or El Shaddai does not seem to have been associated 
with any particular sanctuary, and may have been a general 
title of El. Allusion to El as the head of the pantheon is 


22 Phoenicum Historia, Il, 14. 

23 Gen 31 13, bx ma bxn px, “I am the god, Bethel (or “at Bethel’’).” 
The LXX addition of 3 pox astm (6 dgeis coi év) after bx, which would 
support the reading ‘‘at Bethel,” may be interpretative. Cf: Vulgate — Ego 
sum Deus Bethel. Gen 357 has bana bx orpod xipy, “And he called the 
place ‘El Bethel.’ ”” While it is true that it is here the place and not the deity 
which is named, the combination “‘El Bethel” is striking, although the versions 
omit ’el. The text may be the result of a recognition of the fact that the place 
was named after the god. Compare such place names as Ashtoroth-Karnaim, 
Kadesh, Shalem, Sidon, etc. See J. Lewy, RHR, CX, p. 47, for places named 
after deities. 

2 The worship of Bethel by later Hebrews may be more easily explained 
if we assume that the Hebrews had a more clear tradition than that now 
preserved for us, associating the origin of the worship of the deity Bethel with 
Jacob, even as a tradition that Aaron had instituted the cult of the Ephraimite 
calf deity probably gave support to the later calf worship at Bethel, and helps 
explain the cultic activities of Jeroboam I. The appearance of Bethel in our 
first millenium B.C. records may possibly be compared with the appearance 
of El Berith, both actually deities known also to the period of the patriarchs. 

Bethel in Ho 125 may be a place name, but more probable is Ho 10 15, 
in a context with other deity names, which, like Amos 8 14, has been deliber- 
ately mutilated: see H. G. May, “Some Aspects of Solar Worship at Jeru- 
salem,” ZAW, XIV (1937), 275. At first glance bx na minar in Amos 3 14 
would seem to refer merely to the altars at Bethel, but biblical Hebrew does 
not use the construct to designate altars of a place, but rather of a deity. 
Compare the expression 717° narb (see Deut 27 6; Josh 22 19; Mal 2 13, etc., etc.) 
or byan nar (Judg 6 25, etc.). 

That the name of the place was ever Beth Bethel (see R. Dussaud, Les 
origines cananéennes ..., 234) is purely conjectural, despite the suggested 
parallel of Baal-meon=Beth Baal-meon (Num 32 38; Josh 13 17) or now the 
above-mentioned Amarna Letter suggestion that Shalem (Jerusalem) = Beth 
Shulman (2 Bit ¢Sulmani). 

3s See Gen 35 11; 48 3; 43 14; 17 1; Ex 63; Ruth 1 20, 21, etc. 
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suggested in the identification of Shaddai with El (=Elyon) 
in Num 244,16, and explains best the P tradition which used 
El] Shaddai as the title of the deity worshiped by the patriarchs 
(Ex 63).% Although largely in the late sources, the tradition 
that Shaddai or El Shaddai was a pre-Mosaic title of deity, is 
valid, supported by the names Ammi-Shaddai, Suri-Shaddai, and 
Shaddai-Or, all names of fathers whose sons are said to be con- 
temporary with Moses, and so confessedly pre-Mosaic and doubt- 
less pre-Yahwistic.” The studies of Albright, Burrows, and others 
have definitely established that Shaddai is somehow to be related 
to the cuneiform Sadu, ‘‘mountain.’* This is to be understood 


26 It is true, as Lewy has noted (RHR, CX, 54 ff.) that in Gen 49 25, which 
is as early perhaps as Num 24 4, 16, Shaddai}(possibly to be read as El Shaddai, 
reading bw) for ns) is paralleled with “El of Your Father,” suggesting identifi- 
cation with the personal god of the patriarchs, discussed below. Support 
for this is deduced from the LXX interpretation of El Shaddai in Gen 17 1; 
43 14, and 48 3 as 6 eos cov (uov, etc.). This argument is, however, weakened 
by the possibility that the author of Gen 49 25 may not be consciously using 
the term “El of Your Father’ with any sense of its early significance and 
usage as a personal deity, but is placing it beside El Shaddai because both are 
to him merely titles of deity found in the patriarchial tradition, for he seems 
to be interested in listing possible titles of the Hebrew deity, mentioning also 
“the Mighty One of Jacob,” “the Shepherd,” “the Rock of Israel,” and “the 
Eternal,’’ which are to him titles of Yahweh (see verse 18). Further, the 
LXX translation of El Shaddai may not be due to any knowledge of the 
original significance of the title, but may be interpretative and based on this 
very passage in Gen 4925, or, as Father Burrows has suggested (op. cit., 
152 ff.), it may be an interpretation in the light of the statement of El Shaddai 
when he first reveals his name according to the P source in Gen 17, when he 
says, “I will be their God.” 

Albright has suggested that the more original form of the name is probably 
Shaddai, rather than El Shaddai: see W. F. Albright, “The Names Shaddai 
and Abram,” JBL, LIV (1935), 173 ff. We cannot be certain whether Shaddai 
or El Shaddai was original in Gen 49 25, 

27 Num 1 5, 12; 2 12; 7 30, etc. It is just possible that a comparison of bans 
(Num 3 35), bx*oy (Num 13 12), and deme (i Chr 6 9) with “wns, “Ww oy, 
and 11""1~ might give some support to the identification of Shaddai and El. 
There may be some significance in the number of times that Shaddai is paral- 
leled with El in Job: see Job 8 3, 5; 13 3; 15 25; 22 17; 27 2, 11, 13; 23 16; 33 4; 
34 12; 35 13, etc. See also Ps 911 where Shaddai and Elyon are paralleled. 

% W. F. Albright, JBL, LIV, 173 ff.; E. Burrows, JTS, XLI, 152 ff. In 
relating Shaddai somehow to Sadu we are using as comparative materials 
data that go back into the early patriarchial period, such as the Cappadocian 
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in part in the light of Near Eastern religion, in which the 
Sumerian ziggurats, the hills of Shamash in the east, the recesses 
and heights of Saphon where were the thrones of the deities, 
especially Aleyan Baal and El,” or the Sinai-Horeb associations 
of Yahweh, who was also associated with the mythological 
mountain of the gods in the far north,%° illustrate some of the 
profuse mountain imagery. The later identification of Yahweh 
with Shaddai is more easily understood in the light of the 
mountain associations of both." 

Of prime importance for the understanding of patriarchial 
ideas of deity is ‘‘the God of My (Your, etc.) Father,” possibly 
otherwise nameless, and worshiped by the patriarchs as a per- 
sonal deity. He was not at all an ancestral (6 tatp@os jsov Beds) 
or clan deity, but stood in more specific relationship to one’s 
immediate parent. Support for this exists in the more original 


texts and Mari archives. See, for instance, Sadu-ASur and Sadu-ili in Sidney 
Smith, Cuneiform Texts from Cappadocian Tablets in the British Museum, 1, 
Nos. 113469, 15 and 113261, 2. See in Mari archives Ea-3adu-ni (Dossin, 
Syria, 1939, 106) or Sa-du-Sa-ar-ri (Ibid., 108). 

2 Mrym spn: Syria, 1932, Pl. XXVI, Col. IV, lines 19 ff. Note that this 
passage contains an allusion to ’Ammrr, and note that cuneiform Sadu is 
associated often with the deity Amurru. See also hr ’el in Syria, 1932, Pl. XXV, 
Col. II, lines 35, 36. Cf. Addu-Sar-Sadi (or mati), A. T. Clay, Personal Names 
from Cuneiform Inscriptions of the Cassite Period, New Haven, 1912, 49, and 
Sama$-Sadi-ili, Ranke, Personal Names, p. 147. We should also allude to the 
Mount of Assembly in the recesses of Saphon, where above the stars of El, 
above the clouds, dwelt Elyon (Is 14 13, 14). This is obviously the figure of 
the world-mountain, which extends, like the traditional ziggurats, to the 
heavens. 

3° See Ps 48 2, 3 and Ez 28 11. See the important discussion by J. Obermann, 
“An Antiphonal Psalm from Ras Shamra,” JBL, LV (1936), 27 ff. It is most 
significant that Ezekiel’s deity, who comes from the north, is designated as 
Shaddai (Ez 1 4, 24, etc.). 

3 See 1 Ki 20 23, 28. Cf. Ex 4 27; 185; Num 10 33, etc. Father Burrows has 
suggested that in Gen 49 25 f. there is preserved the conception of the world- 
mountain, whose peak is in the heavens and whose roots go down to the 
depths of the Abyss, here associated significantly with Shaddai. The phrase- 
ology is such that this can be admitted only as a bare possibility. See E. Bur- 
rows, op. cit., 159. There may be in Ps 68 15. an association of Shaddai 
with the sacred mountain, with a play in this ancient psalm on “1 and 1 
onde, although again this is a conjecture. : 
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form of the title of this deity, which was not ‘‘the God of My 
(Your, etc.) Fathers,’’ but rather “the God of My (Your, etc.) 
Father,” i.e., ') (Jhy) *by, etc.3? While, logically, a patriarch 
could hardly have denied that his particular “‘God of His Father” 
was identical with his father’s “God of His Father,” nothing in 


32 See, for instance, Gen 26 23 ff.; 31 5, 29; 32 10; 43 23; 461, 3; 49 25; 50 17; 
Ex 3 6; 15 2; 18 4; cf. also Gen 31 42, etc. By contrast, the formula ‘God of 
my Fathers’’, while found in the early sources (in Ex 3 13, 15, 16; 4.5) is rare 
there, and it is frequently Deuteronomic (Deut 1 11, 21; 41; 63; 121; 273; 
26 7; Judg 2 12; 2 Ki 21 22, etc.), and it is more common in the work of the 
Chronicler (Ezra 7 27; 8 28; 10 11; 1 Chr 12 17; 19 20; 2 Chr 617; 11 16; 13 16; 
17 4; 19 4; 20 33; 21 10, 12; 24 24; 28 6; 32 19; 36 15, etc.), all of which suggests 
its secondary character. Unless the title ‘the God of My (Your, etc.) Father” 
is original, it would be difficult to explain the expression ‘I am the God of 
Your Father,” spoken to Moses in Ex 36. The tradition must have been 
strong to preserve here the singular, rather than the plural, as we actually 
have it in verse 13, when the plural would be expected. It is probable, as 
Lewy shows (RHR, CX, 54) that in Ex 3 6, the explanatory words, “the God 
of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,” are a later gloss. See 
also Gen 31 53, om’ax *m5x, where the context would normally call for 5x 
omnax. We may also point to Ex 15 2, where, in the song of Moses and the 
Israelites, the singer states that Yahweh is “my God” (x), “the God of My 
Father” (ax *mbs), where obviously the singular ‘2%, while retaining the 
ancient form, has come to have the significance of the plural, ‘‘my Fathers.” 
Also, in Ex 18 4, where Moses names one of his children Eliezer, because, as 
he says, ‘‘ ‘The God of My Father’ has been my help in delivering me from 
the sword of Pharaoh,” the diction anciently employed of the personal deity 
has come to be employed of the god of the ancestors of the race by the Hebrews 
of the later henotheistic culture. 

In-Gen 32 10, where Jacob mentions ‘‘the God of my father Abraham and 
the God of my father Isaac,” we may have merely an attempt to reconcile 
the earlier formula with the later expression, ‘‘“God of my fathers, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob,” and if isaac were really the father of Jacob, Jacob actually 
would have said, “the God of my father, Isaac,” or perhaps we should say 
that in using the formula, ‘‘the God of My Father,” Jacob would have had 
reference to the god of Isaac. In Gen 461 it is said of Jacob, “the God of his 
father, Isaac,” and in verse 3 in 7°28 ‘7x there is obvious allusion to Isaac. 
See also Gen 31 5; cf. Gen 26 24; 49 25. 

Likewise in Gen 28 13, where Yahweh appears to Jacob at Bethel as *nbx 
pny’ «mds 7ax ona, “the God of Abraham, your father, and the God of 
Isaac,” there may be an attempt to reconcile the expression ‘“‘the God of Your 
Father” with the later ‘‘God of your fathers,” possibly by a textual emenda- 
tion, for the present text is awkward, and may originally have been ‘bx 
38 DNy’ or, more possibly, pny 7’ax mde. 
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the title or in its earlier use suggests that this personal deity 
was in any sense an ancestral or clan deity, but rather that the 
deity bore an intimate relation to the worshiper as a result of 
association with his immediate parent. If “the God of My 
(Your, etc.) Father” was not identified with any of the well- 
known deities in the pantheon, but was for the larger part, at 
least, unnamed, it would be easier to think of this deity as 
having intimate, personal relationship with one’s own father, in 
a real sense the deity of one’s father. In any case, as far as our 
biblical data, here our primary source, are concerned, there is 
no hint that this personal deity was identified with one of the 
gods of the pantheon, such as El, Shalem, Bethel, etc.54 We 
may compare the lack of proper name here with the Egyptian 
use of the generic term “God,” conceived of in an intimate 
sense, without any conscious identification with the gods in the 
Egyptian pantheon.* 

Lewy and Alt have made the most revealing studies of this 
aspect of patriarchial religion.%* That the cuneiform expressions 
like ASSur u il abika littula, ‘‘May A&’Sur and ‘the God of Your 


33 The implication of such an expression as ‘ ‘the God of Your Father’ 
who helps you” (Deut 49 25; cf. Ex 184) may be “even as this God helped 
your father, so he helps you.” 

3% This lack of name for “the God of My (Your, etc.) Father” is striking. 
It is true that we do get in Gen 463 77a" ‘dx dyn *D2x, but 5x8 is obviously 
used here in its generic sense, and to be interpreted, “‘I am the God, (who is) 
‘the God of Your Father.’ ” Compare >xn in Gen 31 13. In Gen 32 10 we find 
“‘the God of my father, Abraham, and the God of my father, Isaac, Yahweh, 
who spoke to me,”’ etc., where it is obviously the later Yahwist who makes 
the identification, and even then it is significant that he does not say, 
“Yahweh, the God of My Father,” etc. In Gen 2813 we get the Yahwist 
saying, “I am Yahweh, the God of Abraham, your father, and the God of 
Isaac,” which we have discussed above, and have seen that the earlier formula 
has been adapted to the later interpretation of it. It is to be noted that in 
contrast with the nameless ‘‘God of My (Your, etc.) Father,” the later 
formula is ‘“Yahweh, the God of your fathers; see Ex 3 15, 16; Deut 1 11, 21; 
6 3, etc. 

35 See, for instance, the texts in A. Erman, The Literature of the Ancient 
Egyptians, transl. by A. M. Blackman, London, 1927, 58 ff., 204, 234 ff., etc. 
As an example we may quote from p. 83: ‘‘God is cognizant of him that 
doeth something for Him. Well tended are men, the cattle of God,” etc. 

36 J. Lewy, RHR, CX, 50 ff. A. Alt, Der Gott der Vater, Leipzig, 1929. 
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Father’ bear witness,’’ contain some parallel to the patriarchial 
conception has been demonstrated by Lewy.*’ Alt’s interpreta- 
tion of the biblical ‘‘God of the fathers” in terms of the patri- 
archs as founders of specific cults, such as the God of Abram, 
the Pahad of Isaac, and the Abir of Jacob is based on late 
analogies in the Nabataean and Palmyrene inscriptions. If Jacob 
instituted any cult, it was probably not that of a deity known 
as the Abir of Jacob, but the worship of the god Bethel at 
Bethel. In any case the expression 6 matp@os pou Oeds3* is 
not identical with °ax -7dx, etc., for the allusion in the former 
is to an ancestral or tribal deity, whereas the latter has specific 
allusion to one’s immediate parent merely in its patriarchial 
usage, and only later was reinterpreted as the God of the fathers.°9 
Jacob, who worshiped ‘‘the God of His Father’’ would hardly have 
founded the cult of a different personal deity, the Abir of Jacob.** 


37 For the text see Cuneiform Texts from the Cappadocian Tablets in the 
British Museum, 11, London, 1924, 6, 19. There also occurs ASSur u ilka 
littula, ‘‘May Assur and your god bear witness’; ibid., IV, 7b, 8-9. On 
occasion at least this personal deity might be identified with one of the known 
deities, as in ASSur u Ilabrat il abini, ‘“ASSur and Ilabrat, the god of our 
father.” Once we get ASSur u Ilabrat ilt abia, which Lewy translates “A&Sur 
and Ilabrat the god of my father,” but Albright, ‘‘Assur and Ilabrat, the 
gods of my father.” In view of the parallel i] abika, il abini, and in the light 
of the formula ‘‘A-Sur IStar2-ct yu 1-l¢ a-bi-ka li-tu-la (Lewy, op. cit., 51, 
note 56, and 53 note 58), it may be that the translation ‘“‘god”’ is more 
probable. Cf. Amarna iif-ia (ilani-ia)=‘‘my god”; cf. Knudtzon, op. cit., 
Nos. 156, 157, etc. and CIS, I, No. 119, line 2. One may at least compare 
the form i/¢ abia with the biblical form, “lhy ‘by. Albright (JBL, LIV, 190) 
rightly objects to Lewy’s conclusion that ‘‘the God of My Father” in the 
cuneiform records in question was always Ilabrat. One wonders whether at 
times even in the cuneiform records this personal deity was not consciously 
identified with any of the regular deities, and was not associated with any 
proper name, but was nameless in the sense of the Egyptian deity mentioned 
above, or as apparently also in the biblical parallels. 

The expression 738 7bxd, “to the God of His Father’ is to be found in 
the Hadad inscription from Zenjirli, where it may allude to Hadad. See 
von Luschan, op. cit., Pl. VII, line 29; cf. G. A. Cooke, Textbook of North- 
Semitic Inscriptions, 159 ff. 

3% Text No. 31 in Alt, op. cit., 79. 

39 Cf. Greek iepa marpa@a, sacrifices as instituted by ancestors. 

# We might entertain the opinion that behind the later Hebrew expression 
“the God of your (our, etc.) fathers’ and ‘‘the God of Abraham, the God of 
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We may conclude our discussion of the patriarchial idea of 
deity with a few comments on the much discussed teraphim.* 
When first mentioned, they belong to the family of Laban and 
are brought into Canaan by Rachel (Gen 3119 #.). They re- 
appear as a legitimate Hebrew institution in the story of Micah 
and the Danites (Judges 17, 18). In certain instances, at least, 
they play the role of household gods or penates. They appear 
as elohim in the Code of the Covenant (Ex 21 6; 22 6-s), which 
goes back to Canaanite origins. As household gods they had some 
association with property rights, and certain aspects of this have 
been revealed by Cyrus Gordon in the light of parallel texts 
and customs at Nuzi. The teraphim constituted the title to 
the chief inheritance portion and leadership of the family, which 
explains why Rachel was so anxious to secure them for her 
husband. Association with property rights is also implied in 
Ex 21 6, where a slave is concerned, and where elohim=teraphim. 
In Ex 226, 7, which concerns cases of theft, the oath is sworn 
before elohim, the penates of the owner of the house, or possibly 
court teraphim. In Ex 228 we have, as Gordon notes, court 


Isaac, and the God of Jacob” as well as the Nabataean-Palmyrene 6 ratpd@os 
pou Oeds or “god of Qasyu,” “god of Su‘aidu,” “god of Taimu,” etc., there 
lies the common earlier formula ,which goes back to the patriarchial period, 
i.e., “the God of My (Your, etc.) Father,” although somewhat different lines 
of development were followed. 

For criticism of Alt’s position, see O. Eissfeldt, in Baudissin, Kyrios, IV, 
200 ff., and A. Lods, review of Der Gott der Vater, in RHPR, 1932, 249 ff. 
Lods (in Record and Revelation, 201) points out that there is no proof that 
the person mentioned in the Nabataean-Palmyrene inscriptions was the 
founder of the cult in view, especially since, in one instance, Dusares is 
designated as ‘lh mr'nh, ‘“‘the god of our lord,” i.e., of the king. No. 12 of 
Alt’s texts identifies ’Jh minw with Baal-shamen, as also in No. 13, ‘Ih gsyw 
and No. 15, ‘lh s‘ydw. In No. 25 rbxn Oatpetos = gd tymy. 

# See, for instance, E. Sellin, “Efod und Terafim,” JPOS, XIV (1934), 
185 ff., and some criticisms of this study in H. G. May, “Ephod and Ariel,” 
AJSL, LVI (1939), 44 ff. 

# “Elohim in Its Reputed Meaning of Rulers, Judges,” JBL, LIV (1935), 
134 ff.; “The Story of Jacob and Laban in the Light of the Nuzi Tablets,” 
BASOR, No. 66, 1937, 25 ff. See Sidney Smith, ‘‘What were the Teraphim?” 
JTS, XXXII (1932), 33 ff. and O. Eissfeldt, “Gott und Gétzen im Alten 
Testament,” TSK, CIII (1931), 153 ff. 
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teraphim, in another case of theft. We are perhaps to think of 
the court at the home of an elder or chief in the community, 
where there would be a private shrine with teraphim, which also 
would serve as a community shrine, like the shrine of Joash, 
Gideon, Micah, or Abinadab.“ Perhaps Micah was agitated 
over the loss of his teraphim in part because of their association 
with property concepts and position in the family.‘ 

This study is intended to be suggestive rather than compre- 
hensive, and its conclusions are tentative, due to the character 
of the available data. Yet, in line with other recent studies, it 
does show that it is possible to recover from our biblical docu- 
ments something of the religious conceptions current in Canaan 
and among the ‘‘Hebrews”’ in the patriarchial period. 


“3 JBL, LIV, 143. 

“4 Judg 6 25 ff.; 8 27 #.; 175 .; 1 Sam 7 18. 

4s He may feel that economic ruin lies ahead, and for that reason he says, 
“You have taken my gods. ...So what have I left?” Judg182. The 
stories of Laban and Micah illustrate how teraphim might pass from one 
family or tribe to another. 
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HE difficulties of Pauline interpretation were evident even 
in the early church. For in II Peter 3 16, we read that 
there were in these epistles some things hard to be understood. 
With this estimate we find ourselves in most hearty accord, 
since there are in our Pauline literature many passages which 
are both dark and rough. In the remainder of the verse to which 
we have referred our ancient commentator goes on to say that 
there were many who wrested these difficult passages, as indeed 
they did the other Scriptures, to their own destruction. In the 
light of further study, this ancient testimony to both the diff- 
culty of understanding the Pauline writings, and the early 
steps which were taken to do away with this difficulty by re- 
interpretation, must assume major importance. 

One need but follow the very valuable review of the course 
of Pauline investigation given in the Theologische Rundschau 
by Dr. Rudolph Bultmann to realize how stubbornly these 
difficulties have persisted throughout the centuries, and how 
amazing are the differences in the interpretation of the Pauline 
writings possible today even to those trained in the rigorous 
discipline of scholarship. When a student encounters some 
difficulty which impels him to turn for help to the writings of 
others who have labored so abundantly in this field, he may 
often find what appear to be full and lucid expositions of the 
point at issue, if not of the entire content of Pauline thought. 
But these expositions so often differ so markedly among them- 
selves, and, to one not entirely convinced by them, even more 
markedly from what appears to be the content and the plain 


meaning of the writings themselves, as to arouse the suspicion 
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that they are not telling the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. 

After much wrestling with the Pauline problem, both at first 
hand, and in the works of others, a solution has been gradually 
found in the assumption of the necessity of an approach to this 
problem totally different from that commonly used. Heretofore 
the entire content of the Pauline corpus has been assumed as 
our datum, and our problem has been to understand the work 
and the teaching of the Apostle upon the assumption that he 
wrote everything which now stands in at least those epistles 
we take to be genuine. With all this as our datum, we have 
been compelled to exercise our ingenuity to find points of view 
from which even opposites may be happily reconciled. 

But it would seem impossible to force into agreement all the 
details which we find in our present Pauline corpus. The same 
question is so often treated from such fundamentally different 
points of view, and even in regard to so definite a practical 
problem as the eating of things sacrificed to idols, such totally 
different solutions are proposed, as to leave us in hopeless con- 
fusion. 

Scholarship has accordingly long since made up its mind that 
it cannot receive as genuine everything the church has handed 
down under the revered name of Paul. There is an almost 
entire agreement that no longer can we think of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews as Paul’s; that the letters to Timothy and Titus 
have been drastically modified from what he wrote, if indeed 
they yet contain any material which is authentic. There is an 
increasing tendency to deny the Pauline authorship of Ephe- 
sians, although there is still an earnest struggle to connect it 
as closely as may be with Paul himself. It would seem that 
Colossians ought also to go with Ephesians. 

Returning to our passage in II Peter we may ask why the 
things objected to in Paul were hard to understand, and in 
what manner those castigated by our ancient witness were 
wresting the writings of the Apostle. It may be tentatively 
proposed that the difficulty in understanding did not arise from 
the recondite nature of the things discussed, nor from the in- 
ability of the Apostle to write simple and understandable Greek, 
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but rather from the unacceptability of the views which he put 
forward. It has always been hard for some types of mind to 
understand why others, who on the face of things must be 
allowed to be Christians, can yet hold such peculiar views as to 
many of the things most fundamental to the Christian faith. 
To find these peculiar views in the writings cf one held to be 
such a great Christian as Paul could but increase the difficulty. 
It may with equal tentativeness be proposed that the wresting 
of his writings did not occur in any process of targumming, or 
oral interpretation, although it must be pointed out that even 
such a process of targumming could not long be without its 
effect upon the text of the epistles, but by the far more effective 
process of an alteration of the text itself. Whether this has 
occurred, and the time at which it did occur, if at all, must in 
every case be settled by the evidence available. 

It has become my settled conviction that no acceptable solu- 
tion of the Pauline problem is possible upon the basis of accepting 
as genuine everything that occurs in our text of even those 
letters which upon the whole we take to be authentic. The 
difficulties encountered in the study of Paul do not arise from 
what the Apostle wrote, but from the fact that his letters have 
been modified by those who have sought to bring them into 
harmony with a later orthodoxy. These difficulties are not to 
be solved by any patient trial of all the permutations and com- 
binations of interpretation possible to an ingenuity determined 
to find agreement even in apparent irreconcilables, but by a 
painstaking and thoroughgoing analysis, which shall seek to 
recognize the incoherent and the inconsistent, and to remove it, 
thus leaving the original materials in so far as they may be 
still recoverable. 

The primary task in any study of Romans, or of any other 
of the Pauline epistles, must consist in the delimitation of 
proper primary materials. The need for an analysis of Romans 
should be apparent even to the most casual reader. We cannot 
in this brief paper even allude to all of the efforts which have 
been made to bring order out of disorder. It must suffice to 
refer to one or two. It has frequently been recognized that the 
sixteenth chapter is alien to the epistle, and this difficulty is 
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often met by assuming that it is genuine, but that it was sent 
to Ephesus, and has by some unexplained process gotten itself 
attached to Romans. If this be so, it must be a very early 
modification of the original Romans. There is another fact of 
which enough is not commonly made, namely that our epistle 
is known to have circulated in ancient times in more than one 
version. By whomsoever these different versions were made 
and for whatsoever purpose, we are left with the undeniable 
residuum that in one version or another, and by one hand or 
another, our canonical epistle was very early modified. 

The more deeply Romans is studied, the more clamant the 
demand for an analysis to be made of the very complex and 
diverse materials it contains. While such an analysis cannot be 
even sketched here, it has been at least tentatively made, and 
has led to the formulation of a specific theory as to the character 
and purpose of the letter Paul actually wrote to the Roman 
church. It is the task of this paper to state this theory, and 
to set forth some of the considerations which have led to its 
adoption. 

The theory may be very simply stated. The original letter 
was written to Roman Christians in a church intensely Jewish, 
in sympathy, if not in actual makeup, to commend to them 
Paul’s own characteristically hellenistic interpretation of the 
Christian gospel. 

It should not be hard to establish from the epistle itself the 
intense Jewish interest of the Christians who made up the Roman 
church. The church may have been predominantly gentile in 
membership; Paul indeed speaks of having some fruit in them 
also, as in the rest of the gentiles. But the epistle itself is so 
saturated with Jewish valuations, and devotes so much of its 
content to the discussion of problems of primary interest to a 
Jewish constituency, that we must conclude that there was in 
Rome an intense interest in these Jewish questions. 

In the salutation, great stress is laid upon the Jewish back- 
ground of the gospel; it was promised beforetimes in the holy 
Scriptures through the prophets; Jesus is declared to be born 
of the seed of David according to the flesh. From the fact that 
these matters are not included in the salutation of letters written 
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by Paul to other churches, we must conclude that their occur- 
rence here grows out of their importance not to Paul himself, 
however great that might have been, but to the Roman church. 
The phrase in 1 16, ‘‘to the Jew first,” seems rather strange. 
Whether or not it mean, “In spite of the fact that you would 
range yourselves with Jews, rather than with gentiles, my 
gospel is still for you,” it is interesting to note that the Jew is 
given precedence over the gentile. Familiarity with the entire 
tradition of Paul’s attitude toward this matter must lead to 
the judgment that this, too, is due to the attitude of the Roman 
church. 

In the latter half of the second chapter, and in the third, 
the argument is addressed specifically to the Jew. It must 
have been much more cogent if directed toward Christians 
who instinctively felt themselves included in its reference, rather 
than excluded from it. Although the Jews are put into a sub- 
ordinate position, it is tactfully suggested that their advantages 
were very great. Likewise in chapter four, in the study of the 
case of Abraham, the father of the Jewish people, who yet 
found justification through faith, rather than through the law, 
with its accompanying circumcision, the appeal to his example 
must have been much more persuasive if addressed to those 
whose basic assumptions were Jewish. Again, in chapter seven 
much attention is given to a consideration of the nature and 
status of the law. Although it is held to be inadequate for 
salvation, it is yet spoken of as holy, just, and good, a procedure 
adapted to soften to a Jewish-minded group the blow struck by 
its rejection. 

Three whole chapters are given to a discussion of the rejection 
of Israel. Important as this question must have been to Paul, 
its inclusion here, and certainly its discussion at such great 
length, must bear witness rather to its importance in the eyes 
of-the Roman church. Again, in chapter fourteen we are involved 
in a discussion which fits easily into a Jewish situation. The 
observance of one day above another, immediately suggests 
sabbatarianism, although, of course, not necessarily; while the 
question of eating, or of abstinence, especially in connection 
with the definite statement that nothing is unclean in itself, 
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cannot but recall the story of the collision of Christian principles 
with Jewish dietary regulations as seen in the encounter between 
Jesus and his Jewish adversaries, and also the account of a 
similar collision in the story of the experience of Peter before 
going to preach to Cornelius. Although the stories referred to 
may be taken as having settled the question for the church as a 
whole, its persistence in groups strongly Jewish in sympathy 
may be readily understood. 

Jewish valuations could not appear more clearly than in 
15 s-13, where Christianity is almost categorically reduced to 
Jewish terms. Jesus is himself said to be a minister of the 
circumcision for the truth of God, that he might confirm the 
promises given unto the fathers. And while the passage goes on 
to say that in his name shall the gentiles hope, this hope would 
seem to consist in the possibility of their inclusion among the 
Jewish people, for one shall arise out of Jesse to rule over them. 

There need at this point be no discussion as to whether all 
these passages are among the materials that have survived to 
us from Paul’s original letter to Rome. In any case they exhibit 
the Jewish interest of the Roman church, and if it be decided 
that they have been added to the original letter by other or 
later hands, their inclusion in the present text of the letter 
must bear powerful witness to the existence and to the persistence 
of Jewish influences in the Roman Church. 

To this Roman church, whatever it might have been, Paul 
is supposed to have written a letter which first lays the founda- 
tion of an assumption of universal sinfulness upon the part of 
both gentile and Jew; upon the part of the gentile because he has 
neglected God’s revelation of himself in nature, and has in 
consequence been given up to a reprobate mind, which issues 
in idolatry and gross immorality; upon the part of the Jew 
because he has been guilty of those breaches of the law which 
he condemns in others. The resulting situation is one in which 
there is no one that doeth good, no, not one! The letter then 
proceeds to assert that this necessitated that God provide a 
propitiation, a universal atonement in the blood of Jesus. This 
interpretation of the epistle is so widely understood, and so 
generally accepted as to need no further elaboration. 
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It is the thesis of this paper that this orthodox view of religion 
is wholly secondary, and has been imposed upon the original 
materials in the interest of that orthodoxy which later gripped 
the church, and whose influence is to be found not only in the 
Pastorals, but also in such a passage as I Cor 15 3, which makes 
Paul say, in spite of all that he has himself said to the contrary, 
that he did but preach the orthodox construction of the faith 
which he had received. 

The starting point of our argument is found in the circum- 
stance that in our English versions certain materials in the 
second chapter of Romans, the fourteenth and fifteenth verses 
in the American Standard Revised Version, and the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth verses in the Authorized version, are 
enclosed in parentheses. It is not to be wondered at that the 
editors of our English versions have thus dealt with these verses. 
For they occur in the midst of a powerful argument designed to 
establish the universal sinfulness of both Jew and gentile, and 
yet they speak in a matter of fact way of the gentiles, who have 
not the law, still by nature doing the things enjoined by the 
law, and thus winning the approval of their consciences. It 
must seem that our editors had no other alternative than to 
resort to some kind of a symbol to indicate the utter incompati- 
bility of the sense of these verses with the materials in the midst 
of which they occur. Perhaps they did but regret that no stronger 
action was open to them. But the question must be raised 
whether the difficulty occasioned by these verses has been 
properly solved by suggesting their virtual elimination from 
consideration by means of enclosing them in parentheses. 

Careful study must reveal that the verses thus suggested for 
rejection are in reality thoroughly pertinent to the fundamental 
line of reasoning still apparently basic to the entire second 
chapter, if not indeed basic to the entire original and genuine 
epistle. For this second chapter must be read with the realization 
that the Jew is being rebuked because he has been too severe 
in his judgement of the gentile. And this is not because, as it 
now seems to read, he is an equal partaker with the gentile in 
his guilt, doing the same things which he condemns in the 
gentile. It is rather because the gentile has kept the commands 
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of the law, and has thus attained to a righteousness which the 
Jew has failed to reach. 

As the chapter is carefully read evidence piles up that even as 
it now lies before us its basic viewpoint is utterly incompatible 
with the assumption of a universal guilt growing out of a uni- 
versal depravity. For the seventh verse speaks of those who are 
patient in well-doing; the tenth verse of glory, and honor, and 
peace to every one who worketh good; the twenty sixth and 
the twenty seventh verses of the uncircumcision which fulfills 
the law, and keeps its ordinances. We would not maintain 
that the entire second chapter as we have it is from the pen of 
Paul. But we must point out that however seriously it may 
have been altered, this alteration has not sufficed to obscure 
its basic position that there were both good Jews and good 
gentiles. 

In so far as we can hazard a conjecture as to the tenor of the 
original materials basic to this chapter its attack must have been 
directed against those Jews who gloried in the possession of 
the law, and thought that this constituted them the teachers of 
all mankind; but who failed to realize that mere possession of 
the law, and formal adherence to it were not enough. To this 
superficial and self-conceited point of view two contrasts are 
suggested. The first is that of the Jew whose possession of the 
law, and whose circumcision in conformity to the law, are 
profitable, because he is a doer of the law. His circumcision is 
of the heart, and not of the flesh; and because he is a doer of 
the law, his praise is of God, and not of men. But that which 
Paul really wished to commend to this church so strongly Jewish 
in sympathy was not this picture of the true Jew, inwardly and 
really obedient to the law of God, but rather that of the gentile, 
without the law, and without circumcision, who yet by nature 
fulfilled the ultimate purpose of circumcision, in that he attained 
an actual righteousness which consisted in his keeping the ordi- 
nances of the law. 

It should thus be quite evident that the difficulty occasioned 
by verses fourteen and fifteen of the second chapter of Romans 
cannot fairly be met by the simple expedient of enclosing them 
in parentheses. In fact this must be reckoned an egregious 
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error upon the part of the editors of our English versions. The 
only way by which the difficulty can be met is by challenging 
the context which is so contradictory of the sense not only of 
these verses, but of the rest of the chapter. It is in 1 18-32, and 
in 3 9-20, that the assumption of universal depravity is so dogmat- 
ically elaborated. These are the materials which should be 
bracketed. With them, as a matter of course, must go the con- 
clusion drawn from them in 3 23-26. 

In regard to the materials in 1 18-32, it must be noticed that 
they are not only inconsistent with the line of thought basic 
to chapter 2, but that they do not maintain a consistent point 
of view throughout the entire passage. For while they start 
out upon the basis of natural religion, condemning those who 
failed to make what is primarily the proper intellectual response, 
and only secondarily the proper moral response, to God’s 
revelation in nature of his everlasting power and divinity, 
and thus became vain in their reasonings, idolaters, and 
therefore abandoned to shameless impurity, the point of 
attack suddenly shifts in verses 28-32 to the condemnation of a 
wholesale catalog of crimes and moral derelictions, presumably 
upon the part of these same offenders, who have without notice 
been transformed from those who failed to respond to natural 
religion into those who have deliberately transgressed the re- 
vealed ordinance of God. 

Thus by the simple process of an appeal to the testimony of 
materials still preserved to us in the epistle itself we have shown 
that instead of Paul’s having written to the Romans to lay the 
foundation of an assertion of universal guilt upon the part of 
both Jew and gentile and then having built upon that foundation 
the exposition of a universal atonement through the propitiation 
in the blood of Jesus, he seems really to be commending to this 
Jewish church a type of righteousness to which the gentiles had 
attained. A careful analysis of all the details of the letter cannot 
here be carried out, but it can be noted that greatly as it may 
have been obscured in some places, there is yet recoverable from 
our Romans the exposition of the characteristically hellenistic 
Pauline interpretation of the gospel. 

In contrast to that righteousness which is through the law, 
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which many of the Jews have signally failed to attain, there is 
a righteousness apart from the law, which God makes available 
through faith in Jesus Christ. The case of Abraham is studied 
to show that he was justified through faith, and not through 
circumcision, nor the works of the law. This is important because 
he is taken to be the father of all those who believe, and thus 
walk in the steps of that faith which Abraham had while he 
was yet in uncircumcision, and who believe on him that raised 
Jesus from the dead, who was delivered up for our trespasses, 
and raised for our justification. 

Sin is incompatible with the new life of the believer, for he 
has died to sin; he who was baptized into Christ has been baptized 
into his death, and buried with him in baptism, that like as 
Christ was raised from the dead, we also might walk in newness 
of life. We have been united with him in the likeness of his 
death, and in the likeness of his resurrection. If we died with him, 
we must also live with him. Our old man was crucified with him; 
so must we reckon ourselves dead unto sin, but alive unto God. 

The dominion of the law was brought to an end through that 
death we have died with Christ. Although through the law, 
we cannot, because of the dominance of the flesh, do what we 
would, there is no condemnation for those who have so deeply 
shared in the spiritual experience of Christ that they have with 
him passed through the death-resurrection cycle, for there is 
manifest in them a new and greater law, that of the Spirit and 
of life, which has ensured that those who walk after the Spirit 
shall fulfill the ordinances of the law, which apart from that law 
of spiritual power, they were unable to do. 

It should require no great amount of penetration to recognize 
here the fundamental terminology of the Mystery Religions, 
with their basic myth of the death and resurrection of the Savior 
God, and with their equally basic teaching of mystic enthusiasm, 
the possibility of the worshipper’s entering so fully and so realisti- 
cally into the cycle of divine experience that he not only lived out 
in his own life that through which the God had passed, but that 
he really became one with the God to the extent that he could 
be thought of as living in the God, or the God living in him. 

Paul is explicit in asserting that the believer may become so 
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identified with Christ that he passes in his spiritual experience 
through this cycle of death-resurrection. The old man is thus 
crucified with Christ, and the believer is raised to a newness of 
life which consists in righteousness. Paul translates the teaching 
of mystic enthusiasm with equal facility, and with no apparent 
change in either meaning or stress, into the conception of an 
identification with Christ so close as to ensure that the believer 
lives in Christ, and he in the believer, or into the alternate 
conception of the life filled with the indwelling Spirit, and lived 
in the power of that Spirit. 

This theory of Romans, that it was written to commend to 
a church intensely Jewish this characteristically hellenistic inter- 
pretation of Christianity is strongly confirmed by .the testimony 
of two other passages still recoverable from our present epistle. 

In chapters nine to eleven we have an elaborate discussion 
of the rejection of Israel. This can be dealt with here only in 
so far as it sheds light on the basic thesis we are defending. 
In the midst of all the complexities and the contradictions so 
evident in these chapters we can still discover the idea that 
Israel, for all her zeal, had yet failed to attain the righteousness 
she sought, because she held to the fundamentally wrong idea 
that righteousness could be attained through the works of the 
law. In contrast to Israel, the gentiles, who had not sought 
righteousness at all, had yet attained it, through faith, pre- 
sumably the same dynamic type of faith as found in the hellen- 
istic mysticism which we have found to be embedded in the 
earlier chapters. The hope is expressed that the success of the 
gentiles may ultimately provoke Israel to jealousy, and that 
as. the firstfruit is holy, so may the lump be, and as the root is 
holy, so also may be the branches. It is hard to see how there 
could be given clearer expression to the position that the gentile 
approach to religion, the righteousness which is through faith, 
is superior to the Jewish approach, the righteousness which is 
through the law, and that ultimately the latter must be aban- 
doned in favor of the former. This is quite in conformity to a 
fundamental purpose of commending to a Jewish church, a 
gentile, or hellenistic interpretation of the gospel. 

We find in 15 s-13 an utterly Jewish passage, in which all the 
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meaning of Christianity is summed up in its confirmation of 
Judaism, so that Christ himself is interpreted as a minister of 
the circumcision for the truth of God, that he might confirm 
the promises made to the fathers. For this mercy the gentiles 
are to rejoice, for there shall arise out of the root of Jesse one 
who is to rule over them. It is evident that we have here, as in 
Ephesians, the exact opposite of the hope expressed in chapters 
nine to eleven that the Jews might ultimately abandon their 
characteristic approach to religion, and be gathered into the 
fold of a gentile faith. 

Immediately following upon this utterly Jewish passage is 
one which brilliantly illuminates the character and purpose of 
the letter Paul really wrote to the Roman church. In what may 
be biting sarcasm the Apostle points out that the Roman Chris- 
tians are themselves full of goodness, and filled with all knowl- 
edge. But he will make bold to write to them, and to remind 
them that God had given him the grace to become a minister 
to the gentiles, and that this ministry had been so successful 
that their offering had been acceptable unto God, being sanctified 
by the Holy Spirit. Christ had through him wrought to the 
effect that the gentiles should be obedient, by word and deed 
in a Christian experience so characteristically hellenistic that 
it had been filled with the wondrous manifestations of the power 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Thus toward the close of the letter, for we cannot ascribe 
chapter 16 to the original of Romans, or indeed to Paul, is 
again struck with power the note which first clearly rang out 
at its beginning. For although Paul had tactfully suggested 
that if he had been able to come to them they might have been 
strengthened by each other’s faith, it is evident that he had 
desired to impart to them some spiritual gift. This has proven, 
upon our analysis of the epistle, to be an interpretation of the 
gospel which is the power of God, because it approaches the 
conception of righteousness from the characteristically hellenistic 
point of view of a mystic experience: the believer is identified with 
Christ in his dying, and in his rising again, by virtue of which 
he is endued with the Spirit of God, and in this power the ordi- 
nances of the law are fulfilled in those who walk after that Spirit. 
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EFORE attempting to explain the etymology of the name 

Yifra’él one should deal with two larger problems, linguistic 
and historical. The first problem is the history of the Hebrew 
sibilant fin (w); the other is that of Hebrew’s relation to Canaan- 
ite and other dialects of N. W. Semitic. 


Taking the latter problem first, as logically prior, we find 
that in the most recent comparative treatment of Canaanite," 
Z. Harris denies that Hebrew is a Mischsprache, as Bauer? and 
G. R. Driver? have suggested. Harris, supporting Bergstrasser* 
and Landsberger,s argues that the common N.W. Semitic 
features of Canaanite and Hebrew are as common in pre-Habiru 
Canaanite as in later Hebrew, and points out that it is a method- 
ological fallacy to call every dialectical feature of Hebrew an 
Aramaism, since such dialectical features may be due to later 
dialectical change in Hebrew. This argument is sound in prin- 
ciple, but it overlooks what I believe to be at least one possible 
clue to the survival of Amorite elements in Hebrew, namely the 
presence of the character fin. By “‘Amorite” I mean the N. W. 
Semitic dialect spoken before 2000 B.C. and for some time after- 
wards in the region traditionally supposed to have been the 
home of the Hebrew patriarchs before they entered Canaan. 
Some scholars use the term ‘“‘Proto-aramaic.” By “Canaanite” 
I mean the N. W. Semitic dialect represented by early Phoenician 


* Development of the Canaanite Dialects, 1939. 
2 Bauer-Leander, Historische Gram. d. Hebradischen Sprache, 1918, 19-22. 
3 Problems of the Hebrew Verbal System, 1936, 98-107. 
4 OLZ, XXVI (1923), 253-60, 477-81 (cited by Harris). 
5’ OLZ, XXIX (1926), 967-76 (cited by Harris). 
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inscriptions, the Ugarit texts and the Canaanite words in the 
Tell el-Amarna tablets. 

In this connection it is interesting to recall that Noth® believed 
that he could detect the presence of an ‘‘Eastprotoaramaic”’ 
stratum in Hebrew through a study of the personal names begin- 
ning with an imperfect tense. He writes, ‘The oldest Israelite 
names which are so strikingly different in form from Phoenician 
names and those used in Israel after the period of the Judges 
show clearly that the nucleus of the Israelite people, which in 
Canaan itself took over so many Canaanite elements, was not 
Canaanite but (proto)aramaic; and this theory, based solely 
on the personal names, fits in excellently with the arguments 
earlier advanced for the Aramaic origin of Israel.” 

I do not include Moabite and Edomite among pure Canaanite 
dialects. They resemble Hebrew in being Canaanite mixed with 
Amorite elements. Since Nelson Glueck has shown that there 
were no permanent settlements in Transjordan between ca. 2000 
and 1300 B.C., we may suppose that after 1300 B.C. the Moab- 
ites, Edomites and Ammonites spoke a N. W. Semitic dialect 
which, like Hebrew, was a mixture of Canaanite and Amorite. 

Now for the second problem. Among the older Hebraists 
the story in Judges 12 about the Ephraimite pronunciation of 
Sibbdleth gave rise to various theories of the development of the 
Hebrew sibilants. These theories were formulated before a good 
deal of the early Canaanite material had been discovered, and 
when the strictly linguistic study of Akkadian and other Semitic 
dialects, with the exception of N. Arabic was still in its infancy. 

The prevailing view before 1880 was, according to Marquart,’ 
that Sin was not a P.S. sound but a verdiinnung of P.S. Sin, 
which eventually became samek (for the convenience of listeners 
I use the Hebrew names of these sibilants even when speaking 
of the P.S. sounds). But Marquart showed that this theory 
is contradicted by the transcriptions of Hebrew from and into 
Akkadian. 

Another view had earlier been expressed by Haupt.* He held 

6 Die israelitischen Personennamen, 1928, 43-8. 


1 ZAW, VIII (1888), 151-5. 
§ ZDMG, XXXIV (1880), 762-3. 
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that P. S. had three unemphatic unvoiced sibilants (today called 
apico-alveolar and palato-alveolar), samek, Sin and Sin, but he 
made no attempt to describe the phonetic value of P.S. Sin. 
He regarded Hebrew Sin as a development of P. S. Sin, and the 
character # as a Masoretic invention to indicate a sound that 
had become identical with samek. Haupt’s arguments are im- 
pressionistic and not evidential, but I believe that he was on 
the right track so far as the derivation of Hebrew Sin from P. S. 
Sin is concerned. 

The more widely accepted view today? is that P. S. had three 
unemphatic unvoiced sibilants, samek, Sin and the spirant Sin. 
The dissimilation of Sin to Sin or samek and vice versa in the 
various Semitic dialects is a problem so complex that it deserves 
much more exhaustive treatment than can be given it here. 
The writer can only point out some of the difficulties in the 
theories that now prevail. For example, Harris writes,’ “The 
theory which denies an origina! Semitic §, assuming only § and s 
for Semitic, involves the assumption of an §>s change in one 
group of roots in Arabic and in just the other roots in Hebrew, 
(» being regarded merely as a previous § now pronounced s). 
Phoenician would simply not have experienced the change, 
§ remaining throughout. This does not actually explain the 
correspondence of Heb. § — Arab. §; Heb. 51 — Arab. s.” 

At least one counter-objection to this argument would be 
that the correspondence of Hebrew and Arabic sibilants is not 
more satisfactorily explained by assuming with Harris and others 
that P. S. had three unvoiced sibilants. If we assume that there 
was such a P. S. sound as Sin, we shall have to assume further 
that it was dissimilated in some cases, at least, to s in Assyrian, 
Ethiopic and Arabic. Unfortunately no one has yet clearly 
demonstrated the phonetic circumstances of this dissimilation. 
Jensen in 1899" believed that he had found the explanation of 
the Assyrian dissimilation in a ‘‘combinatory sound-shift’’; for 
example, § becomes s before b and 7 and after r because § required 
more expiratory energy than s and was therefore conveniently 

9 E. g. Brockelmann VG, Bergstrasser, Gray, Harris, Bauer. 

10 Op. cit., 21. 

u ZA, XIV (1899), 182. 
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replaced by s, which was more like a voiced sound. Jensen's 
phonetic description is vague but implies that Assyrian s had 
a voiced sound. This assumption, however, does not fit in with 
the Hebrew transcriptions of Assyrian s; nor can we assume 
that Hebrew Sin was a voiced sibilant in view of the substitution 
of samek for Sin in later Hebrew and Aramaic. 

A better explanation may be given for the shift of P.S. § tos 
in Assyrian than that of a combinatory sound-shift proposed 
by Jensen, who wrote before anything was known of Hurrian 
influence on Assyrian. Beside the important elements of culture 
which distinguish the Assyrians from the Babylonians and which 
are probably due to Hurrian influence on the former, as Goetze 
has pointed out in his Hetither, Churriter und Assyrer, there is 
‘also Hurrian influence on the Assyrian language, as Berkooz 
has shown in his study of the linguistic material from Nuzi.” 
Concerning the sibilants in Nuzi Akkadian Berkooz writes, 
‘‘When in spite of all this we find that s and § of certain proper 
names interchange, we do not have to assume that s and § were 
always pronounced alike, but rather that this interchange in- 
dicates that the Hurrians must have had another sibilant, which 
because of its being foreign to Akkadian, could be expressed 
either by signs containing s or by those containing §.” 

So far as biblical Hebrew is concerned, an examination of all 
the roots with Sin fails to reveal the operation of any combinatory 
sound-shift to explain the dissimilation of Sin to Sin. It is true 
that a surprisingly large number of roots combine Sim with r or 
a voiced labial. But we have combinations with p and also 
phonetically miscellaneous roots, some very common, such as 
ns’, ng§, ‘Sy, $kk, $$. Moreover we have triconsonantal roots 
which have two consonants in common and differ only in the 
sibilant, for example §‘r and §‘r, 31m and Slm, kb§ and kb. 

Nor does the theory of the survival of P.S. sim in Hebrew 
seem to be supported by the existence of three unvoiced sibilants 
in S. Arabic (Minaean and Sabaean)," which I shall for con- 


12 Nuzi Dialect of Akkadian, 1937, p. 61. 
33 Cf. the lexical material in Conti Rossini’s Chrestomathia Arabica Meridio- 
nalis Epigraphica, 1931. 
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venience designate by the names of their graphic counterparts 
in Ethiopic and Hebrew. Of these three sibilants sat ((}) clearly 
corresponds to P. S. Sin; samek () to P. S. samek; but Sawt (3) 
corresponds to both Heb. Sim and Sin, and probably represents 
a coalescence of P.S. Sin with a secondary development or 
dissimilation of Sin. 

While we should reserve judgment about the internal causes 
of the dissimilation of P. S. Sin in the various Semitic dialects 
until we have an exhaustive treatment of the subject, which, 
by the way, Ruzitka’s much quoted and still useful work barely 
covers," I venture to believe that P. S. 5in survived in Canaanite 
but was dissimilated to Sim, under Hurrian influence, in Amorite; 
and that biblical Hebrew, which is a mixture of Canaanite and 
Amorite, for that reason preserves P.S. Sin in some words, 
while it has Sin for P. S. Sin in other words. 


For if Hebrew is wholly a Canaanite dialect, as Harris has 
recently reaffirmed, and if Hebrew Sin is a survival of P.S. Sin 
(which no other Semitic dialect, except Aramaic, has consistently 
preserved for any great length of time), we ought to have some 
evidence of the survival of P.S. Sim in early Canaanite or in 
non-Hebrew Canaanite texts and inscriptions. But there seems 
to be no such evidence. In fact the evidence seems to be against 
the assumption that im was an early Canaanite sound. This 
evidence is furnished by the following bodies of material : Ugaritic 
texts, Phoenician inscriptions, Canaanite words in the Tell el 
Amarna tablets, and biblical Hebrew. 

Ugaritic has no consonant that corresponds consistently to 
Hebrew $in, according to Cyrus Gordon.’ The character con- 
sisting of two wedges meeting in an angle like a V is transcribed 
by him as §, 2, d, ¢t,—all with queries. He writes, further,” 
“Regularly P. S. § and usually P. S. § appear in the orthography 
as §. That the two sounds were distinct, however, is suggested 
by the fact that where § can be written § as well as §, § must be 
represented by §... § also occurs in foreign (notably Hurrian) 


% Konsonantische Dissimilation in d. semitischen Sprachen, 1909, 176 ff. 
18 Ugaritic Grammar, 1940, 
%6 Op. cit., §3, 11, 12. 
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words, where it represents a non-Semitic sound, which we write &. 
S may have been designed for the Hurrian texts, in which it 
appears frequently.” From this we are justified in concluding 
that the Ugarit scribes recognized a sibilant not identical with 
either P. S. § or P.S. s, and treated it as a foreign sound. 

On turning to the Phoenician inscriptions, we find Harris 
writing,’’? “‘As in Ras Shamra, £ (Hebrew ®) is identical in Phoe- 
nician with § (Hebrew &). Both are written with the sign w which 
Hebrew had to split into two signs by means of diacritical marks. 
If § is a Proto-Semitic sound, then in Phoenician § became §. 
Some doubts have been raised as to the existence of § in Proto- 
Semitic, and the interpretation of this evidence is therefore 
still in doubt.” With the problem of P.S. § we have already 
dealt, if not conclusively, at least more fully than Harris does 
here. But for his statement in the footnote to the above remarks, 
that ‘‘Masoretic Hebrew contains only two sibilants, § and s, 
since #=p (§=s) in pronunciation,’’ I should substitute the state- 
ment, to be substantiated below, that Hebrew Sin was originally 
a sound distinct from both 3in and samek (Sin was, perhaps, 
pronounced like Polish s, as Bergstrasser suggests), but later 
coalesced with samek. 

While Phoenician inscriptions contain a few words written 
with the character w which corresponds to Hebrew Sin, there is 
no evidence for the word $in in Phoenician, that is, as an original 
element in its phonology. 

When we examine the transcription of Canaanite words in 
the Tell el-Amarna tablets we find various inconsistencies that 
make it difficult to reach definite conclusions about the existence 
of Sin. For example, we find about the same number of instances 
of Samé and Samé. The name Jerusalem is written Urusalim. 
On the other hand, Damascus, written with sin in Hebrew, is 
here written DumaSqa. Furthermore, Amarna § corresponds to 
Hebrew §in, which, as Bohl remarks'® was to be expected, in 
Saté for Akk. ugari=Hebrew §ddéh, and Sehu for Hebrew Sah, 
Sihah. This evidence is admittedly slight but seems to favor the 

17 Grammar of the Phoenician Language, 1936, 20-1. 


%8 Die Sprache d. Amarnabriefe, 1909, 22 (Leipziger Semitistische Stud., V, 
1914), 
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theory that the pre-Hebrew Canaanites did not have a sibilant 
Sin, distinct from Sin and samek. At least the evidence fails 
to reveal the presence of Sin. 


Let us now consider the evidence of the Masoretic Hebrew 
text on the premise that while the Masoretic device of using 
diacritical points to distinguish fim from Sin was introduced 
long after the consonantal text of the Bible was completed, it 
does nevertheless faithfully preserve the oral tradition of a 
distinction in sound between two sibilants, one a spirant, the 
other a non-spirant or different kind of spirant, which eventually 
coalesced in sound with samek. 

There are nineteen place-names in the Bible which are written 
with sin. Of these fewer than half are in Canaan proper, that 
is, west of the Jordan and south of the Lebanon and north of 
the Negeb. The following places are in Syria: DammefSeq, 
T‘lasaér (an Assyrian province), Si’én (Mt. Hermon), S‘nir 
(Mt. Hermon’s name in Amorite, according to Deut 3 9) and 
Sirién (the Sidonian name for Mt. Hermon, probably bor- 
rowed from their eastern neighbors). The following place names 
are Edomite or Ammonite: Masréqah, Emeq hassiddim, S*bam, 
Sé'tr (Edom) and S‘irah. 

The only names, containing $m, of sites in Canaan itself are 
the following, which require some comment. B*sér (I Sam 30 9) 
is a wadty of which the exact location is uncertain, as is the writing 
of the name. LXX B has Beava, LXX A has Bex°?. The context 
of the chapter suggests that it was in Amalekite territory. 
MiSrefot Mayim (Jos 11 8, 13 6) is identified by Pére Abel’? with 
mod. Khirbet el-Museirife; he writes the name with Sin, probably 
because of the Arabic equivalent. Sékéh I (Jos 15 35, I Sam 17 1) 
is in the Shephelah. We have the authority of Albright,?? who 
has explored the site, for saying that Sochoh was not a Canaanite 
town at all but was first fortified by Rehoboam. Sékéh II 
(Jos 15 48) in the Judaean hills has not been archaeologically 
examined, but its closeness to Sékéh I and identity of name 
suggest that it too was an Israelite settlement. Sékéh III 


19 Géographie de la Palestine, ii (1938), 388. 
2% BASOR, XV, 9. 
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(Lk 410) lay near Shechem and according to Pére Abel?" was 
first settled in the Late Bronze Age. Presumably this too was 
a Hebrew settlement. Séréq in the Valley of Sorek is identified 
with mod. Sarik. It has not been sufficiently explored to de- 
termine whether it is Canaanite or Israelite. The probable 
connection of its name with s6rég, meaning some kind of grape 
or vine, makes it at least possible that the name comes from a 
P.S. root §rq. Sé‘tr II (Jos 15 10) is a mountain in Judah, and 
because of its name and location may be regarded as non- 
Canaanite. Sarid (Jos 19 10 ¢.) in Zebulon is transcribed as Srt 
in Egyptian, which does not exclude Semitic Sin. Besides, some 
of the versions seem to have read Sadi@d which may reflect an 
oral tradition of the pronunciation Sarid. 


Thus a survey of biblical place-names with $in shows that 


there is no unequivocal evidence of this sound in the vocabulary 
of pre-Hebrew Canaanite towns and hills. 


Turning now to personal and ethnic names in biblical Hebrew 
we find that out of about fifty such names written with fin, a few 
are transcriptions of Akkadian or Persian names, while all the 
rest are Israelite or Edomite, at least according to the biblical 
statements themselves. A number of these personal names are 
compounded with the root ‘sy, (found also in Moabite and 
Edomite) which seems to have been the Amorite synonym of 
Canaanite p‘l. It is interesting to note also that among the 
persons connected with the presumably Amorite Abraham we 
find Sarah, Sertig and KeSed. 

From all this evidence it is reasonable to conclude that Hebrew 
Sin is derived not from P.S. Sin but from P.S. Sin; that the 
dissimilation of P.S. Sim to Sin took place in Amorite before 
2000 B.C., possibly under Hurrian influence; that the Hebrews 
retained $in, after their adoption of Canaanite speech, as a sound 
distinct from Canaanite and P.S. Sim and from P.S. samek; 
and that some time after the end of the Hebrew kingdom Sin 
coalesced in sound and to a large extent in writing with samek, 
a process that may have taken place somewhat earlier in Aramaic. 
That Sim was still somewhat different in sound from samek 


* Op. cit., ii, 467. 
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during the later Hebrew kingdom seems to be indicated by the 
inconsistent Hebrew transcriptions of Assyrian names during 
this period. The Assyrian name Sarrukenu (with s from earlier 5) 
is transcribed as Sargon with samek. The Assyrian name Sarusur 
is transcribed as Sareser with Sin (for the Masoretic form of the 
Babylonian name Sareser in Jer 39 13 we should probably read 
Sareser with the Bohairic Text). On the other hand the late 
Babylonian name Sama$-abal-usur is translated SeSbasar with 
the retention of Babylonian §. 

Nor does the Shibboleth story in Judges 12 prove that in the 
early monarchy $in was identical in sound with samek. The 
point of the story and the transcription of the Ephramite pro- 
nunciation of ibbolet as sibboleth with samek seems to be as 
follows. The Israelites of Gilead were ambushing the Israelites 
of Ephraim at the Jordan ford. The former were trying to 
distinguish Ephraimites, not from other Israelite tribesmen, 
whom they had no reason to expect at that place, but from the 
Canaanites of the region. The Canaanites would have pro- 
nounced the password as Sibboleth. The Israelites of Ephraim 
could only approximate this sound by using Sim distinct from 
the spirant Sim. Of course the writer of the story, who lived in 
the 9th or 8th century or earlier could indicate the difference 
between Sin and Sin only by using the somewhat similar unvoiced 
sibilant samek, since diacritical points were then unknown, and 
he had only two characters at his disposal for unvoiced sibilants. 
There does not seem much point in bringing in two roots 5é1 and 
tbl as Marquart does, since the latter was either identical in 
pronunciation with the former or recognizably distinct from it 
at the time the story was told, and hence there would be little 
point in the linguistic test. The point lies in the slightness of 
difference between the two sibilants. 

From all this, then, we may conclude on purely linguistic 
grounds that the name Yifra’él is Amorite and not Canaanite. 
This conclusion is supported by the historical fact of the connec- 
tion between Israel and the Amorite (or, if you prefer, Aramaic) 
Jacob. The Amorite origin of the name helps us decide which is 
the most likely of the etymologies already proposed. Albright” 


2 JBL, XLVI (1927), 161-5. 
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has gathered all the relevant etymological material, and there 
is little I have to add to his treatment of the vocalization of the 
name. There is however one point that he did not consider in 
trying to decide whether the first element is an imperfect of a 
verb Srw or Sry or a verb wSr, namely the likelihood that the 
same verbal element is found in the Israelite names S¢réyah and 
S*rayahu. Probably, then, the first element of YiSra’él is the 
imperfect of the verb fry from P. S. Sry or Srw. 

As for the meaning of the name, I suggest that we wait for 
more onomastic material from N. W. Semitic before trying to 
reach a definite conclusion. Tentatively one might accept any 
one of several interpretations offered by Albright or by other 
scholars whom he quotes. 

In any case, if there is any cogency to the arguments here 
advanced, we may proceed to coordinate linguistic, archaeological 
and historical material on the origins of Israel with slightly more 
assurance than heretofore. And even if these arguments are 
not cogent, they may serve to emphasize the need for an exact 
and comprehensive study of Semitic sibilants. 





THE MEANING OF “SON OF MAN” 


PIERSON PARKER 


O THE Christian of today the phrase “son of man” is so 

closely associated with Jesus, that one is inclined to see 
religious, even messianic, import in it when it appears in ancient 
literature. It is the thesis of this paper, however, that ‘‘son of 
man” as used by Jesus and his predecessors carried no messianic 
implication at all. 

The thesis is not new,' but it has received scant attention 
from most NT scholars. On the basis of Dan 7 13, and especially 
of the Similitudes of Enoch, it is supposed that in Jesus’ day 
the term had acquired messianic significance so definitive as to 
preclude its use in any other sense.” It is felt that the Gospel 
contexts themselves require messianic interpretation. Let us 
examine both of these propositions. 


While scholars have related Jesus’ title almost exclusively to 
Enoch and the Daniel passage, the expression “son of man” 
occurs repeatedly in Hebrew Scripture. It appears frequently 
in poetry, always as a parallel to “man.” The passages in II 
Isaiah (51 12, 56 2) and Psalms (8 4, 8017, 1443) are of special 
interest since Jesus so often referred to those books — actually 
quoting Is 56 at Mk 11 17, and Ps 8 at Mt 21 16. It can hardly 
be doubted that his use of the phrase was influenced by these 
passages, yet in every one of them the words are simply a poetic 
equivalent for ‘“‘man” or “mankind” with no messianic signifi- 


1 See, e. g., Edwin A. Abbott, “‘The Son of Man’, Cambridge, 1910. Some 
conclusions of the present paper are recognized by Kirsopp and Silva Lake, 
An Introduction to the New Testament, Harper, 1937, 207 f., 231 f. 

2 The standard discussion is that of R. H. Charles, Introduction to The 
Book of Enoch, Oxford, 2nd ed., 1912. Both this and the 1st ed., 1893, have 
been used in the present study. 

3 See Num 23 19; Job 25 6, 35 8; Ps 1463; Jer 49 18, 33, 50 40, 51 43. 
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cance whatever. In a second group of occurrences the phrase is 
applied to individuals, eighty-nine times to Ezekiel and once to 
Daniel (Dan 8 17). It is always God who addresses his prophet 
in this way, apparently contrasting the unworthiness of the 
human listener with the dignity of the One who speaks. Always, 
the words themselves mean ‘‘man” or ‘‘human being.” 


In fact, of 112 instances of the phrase in the OT, besides 
many examples of the plural “sons of men,” Dan 7 13 is the 
only one where a messianic figure is indicated. At this point it 
is necessary to be clear. Admittedly, the ‘‘son of man’’ referred 
to in this passage is messianic. But here again, the expression 
itself is plainly descriptive and not a title at all; it indicates 
that the figure looked like a man, and has no other meaning. 
If we ought to have been led to this recognition by the other 
OT examples, the context in Daniel is conclusive. There is a 
list of creatures seen in a vision: a lion, a bear, a leopard, a 
horned beast, then ‘‘one like unto a son of man.’’ So far from 
being a synonym for ‘‘Messiah,” the words merely describe the 
latter as ‘‘one like unto a human being” or, with Moffatt, ‘a 
figure in human form.” 

But while in the Hebrew Bible ‘‘son of man”’ is never equiva- 
lent to ‘Messiah’? must we not suppose, from Enoch, that it 
had become such a title by the first century? On the contrary, 
I think that there has been a misunderstanding of the use of 
language in Enoch. Here, as everywhere else, ‘‘son of man” is 
used descriptively or pronominally, and in a quite ordinary 
sense. It means ‘‘man’’ or ‘“‘person” and is no more messianic 
than either of these would have been in its stead. 


First, the English words “‘son of man’’ represent three different 
expressions in the Ethiopic text of Enoch, viz., filius hominis,‘ 
filius viris and filius prolis matris viventium.’ Apart from other 
considerations, this is enough to throw grave doubt on a titular 


4En 46 2-4, Not having Ethiopic, I use Charles’ Latin renderings of these 
phrases. 

5 En 69 29, 7114. In an edition by Joh. Flemming and L. Radermacher, 
Das Buch Henoch, Leipzig, 1901, this is translated Mannessohn, both the 
others being represented by Menschensohn. 

6 En 62 7, 9, 14, 63 11, 69 26, 27, 70 1, 71 17. 
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interpretation of the words. To be sure, Charles ascribed all the 
Ethiopic expressions to a common Greek original. The marked 
differences between the phrases make his conjecture doubtful 
but, even if he were right, it would be evident that the Ethiopic 
translator saw no technical significance in the Greek term. 

Furthermore, two of the phrases, filius viri and filius prolis 
mairis viventium, are used not only for the Messiah but for 
Enoch himself (71 11; 60 10). Charles ascribed these uses ‘‘either 
to ignorance or to a deliberate perversion,’ a desperate expla- 
nation indeed. 

But that the author did not, in fact, regard any of the three 
expressions as a mark of rank is shown conclusively by the way 
in which they are introduced. Filius hominis, the only one that 
is not applied to Enoch too, is first spoken quite informally by 
Enoch himself: ‘I asked concerning that son of man who he 
was” (46 2).8 It occurs just three more times, always pronomi- 
nally: “the son of man who hath righteousness’”’ (46 3), ‘‘this 
son of man whom thou hast seen” (46 4), “that son of man was 
named”’ etc. (48 2). The case is similar with filius prolis mairis 
viventium, most of whose occurrences are plainly informal and 
descriptive.? In fact, of all the instances of ‘‘son of man” in 
the English version, the only passage that cannot be understood 
in an informal sense is 69 29 and here the best manuscript, g, 
reads not ‘‘son of man” but “son of the woman.’ All this is 
in sharp contrast to the treatment of the true messianic titles, 
“‘the Righteous One” and “‘the Elect One.’’ Whereas the Messiah 
is not introduced absolutely as ‘“‘the son of man,” the phrase 
being first used by the seer, he is formally and absolutely intro- 
duced as “the Righteous One” (38 2), “‘the Elect One” (40 5), 
and these titles are first pronounced by divine and angelic voices. 


71st ed., 156n. In the 2nd ed. the explanation is omitted and 71 14 is 
conjecturally emended, though 60 10 is unchanged. 

8 If the phrase was a technical messianic term how is it that Enoch, who 
at 46 2 did not know the identity of the figure, was yet able to call him “‘son 
of man”? 

° En 62 7 is parenthetic and relates back to 62 5. In the latter, most MSS 
read “that son of the woman.” 

% British Museum MS Orient. 485, called g by Charles. 
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In summary, ‘‘son of man” in the English version of the 
Similitudes represents three different phrases in the original, 
two of which are applied both to the Messiah and to Enoch. 
Except in one passage where the textual evidence is conflicting, 
the phrases are clearly informal and pronominal in character. 
This is very different from the treatment of the true titles, ‘‘the 
Righteous One” and ‘“‘the Elect One,” both of which are for- 
mally introduced and used. It follows that ‘‘son of man” in 
Enoch is without technical significance, and is in no wise a 
messianic title. 

Nor does other Jewish literature Safford better evidence for 
equating ‘‘Messiah” to ‘‘son of man.”” The phrase is never so 
used in the Talmud. In the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
which abound in messianic predictions, its only occurrence is in 
a paraphrase of Num 23 19.%° Even in the NT it is not always 
titular, e. g., Mt 16 13, Jn 12 34. At Rev 1 13 and 14 14, and at 
Jn 517, absence of the Greek article shows that the words are 
adjectival, describing Christ’s human character. And in the 
epistles, with all their apocalypticism, the expression is not once 
used. There seems to be no reason, therefore, for attaching a tech- 
nical, messianic connotation to the phrase outside the Gospels. 
If it is still contended that Jesus used the title messianically, 
this must be on the basis of the Gospe! contexts themselves, 
and not from any antecedent definition of the term. 


When, however, we attempt to define ‘‘son of man” solely 
from the contexts in which Jesus used it, and particularly from 
those in which the words clearly mean himself, it is difficult to 
find in it any messianic significance at all. In every case where 
the expression refers unmistakably to Jesus, the context is non- 
apocalyptic. He claims to forgive sins (Mk 2 10). He discusses 
his conviviality (Lk 7 34) and describes his poverty (Lk 9 58). 
His aim is salvation (Lk 9 56, 1910), to serve others and to sac- 


™ Jos 2 5. 
% For if it were a title, the question at Mt 16 13 would have no meaning. 
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rifice his life for their ransom (Mk 1045). He predicts his death 
and resurrection (Mk 8 31; 99, 31, 1421; Lk 1831). There is noth- 
ing apocalyptic, nor definitively eschatological," in any of this. 
Elsewhere it is not certain that the phrase applies to Jesus. 
Even in these cases there is little eschatology and no apocalyptic 
in the contexts. The son of man is the lord of the Sabbath 
(Mk 228). He will follow the disciples through the cities of 
Israel (Mt 10 23).%* He is to Jesus’ generation what Jonah was 
to the Ninevites (Lk 1130). Those who slander him will be 
forgiven (Lk 12 10). His days will be desired when they cannot 
be seen (Lk 17 22).*5 Sometimes the import of the phrase is not 
clear, and we may be dealing with later interpolations. In every 
such case, however, either the context is a parable or the empha- 
sis is ethical. The son of man will acknowledge those who ac- 
knowledge Jesus (Lk 12 8) and be ashamed of those who are 
ashamed of Jesus (Mk 8 3s). His coming is unexpected (Lk 12 40). 
Will he find faith on earth (Lk 188)? He will separate the 
wicked from the righteous (Mt 13 37 #.) and the charitable from 


the uncharitable (Mt 25 31 #.)."6 


There are, in fact, just three passages in the Synoptic Gospels 
where ‘‘son of man” is given an unmistakably messianic turn. 
One is at Mk 13 26: ‘Then shall they see the son of man coming 
in clouds with great power.” This is in the so-called Little 
Apocalypse, which is generally recognized as unauthentic. The 


13 The concept of a dying Messiah has no precedent in Jewish literature 
and rests precisely on these predictions of Jesus. It cannot, therefore, be 
used to prove the messianic character of the predictions or of Jesus’ title, for 
that would be reasoning in a circle. 

™ A saying peculiar to Matthew; see discussion of Mt 24 30, below. 

8 This follows the statement that the Kingdom is “within,” but sounds 
like a prediction of Jesus’ death. Later in the same discourse (vv. 26 ff.) 
the days of the son of man are compared to those of Noah. Since vv. 31 ff. 
do not belong with the passage, and it does not mention a future advent, it 
is not eschatological. Luke speaks of a “revelation” while Matthew in a 
parallel section has the ‘“‘presence’’ (not the ‘‘coming”) of the son of man 
(Mt 24 37, 39 Gk.). The whole reads like a figurative description of the tension 
preceding Jesus’ death. 

%6 The last is peculiar to Matthew. 
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second, at Mk 14 62, is an obvious paraphrase of the first: “Ye 
shall see the son of man sitting at the right hand of power and 
coming with the clouds.’’ This is in the Trial narrative, the one 
story for which the disciples had no eye-witness testimony. The 
third is at Mt 24 30: “Then shall appear the sign of the son of 
man in heaven.’”’ This is prefaced to Matthew’s quotation of 
Mk 13 26 and, like passages previously mentioned (Mt 10 23, 
25 31 #.), is peculiar to the first Gospel. Now that Gospel, when 
it stands alone, is frequently unreliable. For example, the author 
has rearranged his material according to his own topical scheme, 
has repeatedly altered narratives to fit OT prophecy or to 
heighten the marvellous, has incorporated an artificial genealogy, 
an imaginative infancy story, tales of a coin in the mouth of a 
fish, tombs opening at the death of Jesus, an earthquake and 
angels at the Resurrection. Such things savor of late Christian 
apocrypha, and postulate caution in dealing with the first 
Gospel. When, as at 24 30, we are offered a logion so singular, 
and which is not supported by other evidence, its authenticity 
must be questioned. Thus all three sayings are doubtful on 
independent grounds, that in the Little Apocalypse being the 
apparent source of the others. 

In brief, the Synoptic Gospels contain just three examples of 
“son of man’”’ used in apocalyptic discourse, none of which seems 
to be authentic. In a few other cases messianic interpretation is 
possible but, because of the ethical emphasis or parabolic con- 
text, is not necessary; and in each of these it is arguable that 
the phrase does not refer to Jesus. On the other hand, every 
time that Jesus seems clearly and authentically to have called 
himself ‘‘the son of man,” an apocalyptic or eschatological con- 
text is lacking altogether. 


Certain results must follow. Since Jewish literature gives no 
ground for identifying “‘son of man” with ‘‘Messiah” and since, 
in the Gospels, the phrase is so used just in inverse ratio to the 
dependability of the records, only the poorest and latest of them 
giving to it a distinctly messianic flavor, it is evident that 
‘“‘Messiah”’ has been read into Jesus’ title by his followers. The 
equating of the two terms seems to have been a Christian 
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process," without warrant from either himself or his predecessors. 
In taking the title Jesus laid no claim to Messiahship, and his 
meaning must be sought elsewhere. 

While messianic interpretation of the title is therefore rejected, 
it is plain that in calling himself ‘‘the son of man,” that is, 
“the man” or “the person,”’ Jesus indicated some kind of pre- 
rogative. The nature of that prerogative is to be discovered, I 
think, in universal pre-Christian usage. It is remarkable that 
when the expression occurs in Hebrew poetry, the concern is 
nearly always with God’s relation to man. ‘The stars are not 
pure in his sight; how much less the son of man” (Job 23 5, 6). 
“What is the son of man that thou visitest him” (Ps 8 4)? “Let 
thy hand be upon the son of man whom thou madest” (Ps 80 17). 
“My righteousness is to be revealed; blessed is the son of man 
that holdeth it fast” (Is 561, 2). The phrase is not technical, 
but it echoes with a prophetic ring. 

That Jesus’ title did indicate prophetic leadership is sug- 
gested by the examples, in pre-Christian literature, where the 
term is applied to individuals. The three men thus styled are 
Ezekiel, Daniel and Enoch, each of whom has received a divine 
revelation. It may be argued that if “‘son of man” ever took on 
a technical connotation, it was as this divinely uttered vocative, 
spoken individually to three apocalyptic seers. Then Jesus, in 
taking the title, will have marked himself not as Messiah but 
as one who, in the line of Enoch, Daniel and Ezekiel, envisaged 
the Kingdom. 


17 Professor Gurdon C. Oxtoby, in discussing this paper, suggested that the 
process represented a familiar type of false syllogism: Jesus is the son of 
man; Jesus is the Messiah; therefore “son of man’ =“‘Messiah.” 








THE BILINGUAL CHARACTER 
OF I ENOCH 


FRANK ZIMMERMAN 


CHOLARS have long recognized that the pseudepigraphon 

I Enoch, extant entirely in Ethiopic and fragmentarily in 
Greek," was originally written in a Semitic language. Whether 
the language was Hebrew or Aramaic, however, is still a matter 
of dispute. Investigators such as Murray, Jellinek, Hilgenfeld, 
Halévy, Goldschmidt, Littmann and Martin have argued for a 
Hebrew original. On the other hand, the advocates of an Ara- 
maic original list among their number De Sacy, Lévi, Eerdmans, 
Schmidt, Wellhausen and Praetorius. Others have left the ques- 
tion open. Ewald, Dillmann, Lods, and Flemming could not 
decide definitely on the original language.” 

Before attempting to answer the question whether Enoch was 
composed in Hebrew or Aramaic an appraisal should be made 
of the pioneering work of R. H. Charles in this connection. In 
1906, Charles presented to the scientific world the results of his 
investigations of the Ethiopic Version of the Book of Enoch. 


Comp. Charles, Ethiopic Version of the Book of Enoch, Oxford, 1906. 
This edition contains a critical edition of the Ethiopic text on the basis of 
23 mss. together with the fragmentary Greek and Latin versions. It is cited 
here as Ethiopic Version. A translation of this edition with voluminous notes 
and commentary appeared in 1906. Cited as Translation. In the Oxford 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament 2 vols. 1913, a digest of 
the latter edition appeared. For the purposes of this study, the present 
writer has disregarded that edition. 

Recent literature includes ‘‘The Last Chapters of Enoch in Greek” translated 
by Campbell Bonner with the collaboration of Herbert C. Youtrie, cont. 
1 Enoch xcvii 6—civ, cvii, London, 1937. 

For the designation of mss. I have used the sigla of Charles. 

2 Compare Charles, Translation, Introduction. 
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He postulated that the book was composed in both the languages 
of Hebrew and Aramaic in much the same way that Hebrew and 
Aramaic alternate with one another in the Book of Daniel. 
Accordingly, he divided the Book of Enoch from the point of 
view of language as follows: chapters 6-36 were written in Ara- 
maic; the rest of the Book 1-5 and 37-104 was composed in 
Hebrew. With regard to the latter divisions, Charles was not 
conclusive in his opinion for he allowed that chapters 83-90 
could be Aramaic. In other sections, he could vouch only for a 
high probability of the Hebrew as against the Aramaic.’ 

It will be found on the perusal of this paper that the bilingual 
division of the Book of Enoch as maintained by Charles is quite 
substantiated. But if Charles’s intuition about the bilingual 
division was correct, his proofs for the most part were question- 
able and faulty. Many instances betray the fact that Charles 
was not at ease in Hebrew or Aramaic. He made mistakes in 
ordinary grammar. Comp. his Translation, Introduction *5% 
NY ANT (sic) p. lix, Y°VD (?) p. 51. In many examples his retro- 
versions are peculiarly unHebraic such as 90 27 NNT INST NANI 
Nn ya MSY =I saw those very sheep burning’’; on 5 6b, p. lviii 
odSpnn 55 1965p» 023; 372 MDDNT WN which is supposed 
to mean “Beginning of (the words) of wisdom’’; on 109, 27p 
NN19 ‘‘a deadly battle, a war of extermination’’; on 77 2, p. Ixviii, 
nis 5> 19nw’ ov °D TRS Wov Mayor M771) “and the 
west quarter is named diminished because there all the lumi- 
naries wane.” In still other instances he assumed corruptions in 
the non-existent Semitic text, a process which may be legitimate 
enough, but hardly to the extent that Charles imagined. Thus 
p. 211 can 19X23 be a corruption of J8¥? In 39 7» is 1PtM a cor- 
ruption of 17°71??? In 96 6 could ]’? p’Y M5 be an error for 
1” "pms? 


If the above cases seem to be scattered, perhaps the following 
example may serve to epitomize the limitation of Charles to 
reconstruct the Semitic original. In 97 sb—-9 Charles thought 


3 Comp. Charles, Ethiopic Version etc. Introduction; idem, Translation 
p. Ixviii. 
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that he discovered ‘‘a remarkable series of rhyming verses which 
arise on retranslation into Hebrew”’ as follows: 

; WIwy WY 

i no won 

‘ wip 521 

° WIS WS 

‘ wawNy Awyn 

. DDN *DN DD °D 

° WN DDN O31 

. Ws D> ONdD1 


The phrase 19WY “WY is unHebraic and unparalleled. The third 
line should be 93. The fifth line is questionable with its use 
of the Imperfect. “¥18 forms its plural NISS, not OS. 
Moreover the artificial reconstruction of the passage in rhyme 
is unexampled in the classical and rabbinic literature, as far as 
the writer is aware. Lamentations 5 2f as cited by Charles can 
hardly serve as proof. 


Nevertheless every student of Enoch is beholden to Charles 
for having pointed out in a goodly number of examples the cor- 
rect evidence for the bilingual divisions of the book. The prob- 
lem which Charles as well as other scholars have had to face, 
of course, was the almost insurmountable difficulty of dealing 
with a book extant for the most part in a translation of a trans- 
lation. With other apocryphal and pseudepigraphic works, the 
identification of the Semitic original has been ascertained by the 
investigator’s ability to recognize through a translation the 
Semitic idiom, the Semitic grammatical features, mistransla- 
tions etc. Difficult as that may be, how much more problematic 
must be the identification of a particular Semitic (Hebrew, 
Aramaic) original through a translation largely extant in Ethiopic 
in turn a translation of the Greek! The task might appear well- 
nigh hopeless were it not for the fact that in I Enoch the diver- 
gences among the Ethiopic mss., the variants and the peculiar 
readings provided the clues to the Hebrew and Aramaic identi- 
fications. The retroversion of a reading checked against a variant 
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or a number of variants enables one to distinguish between the 
underlying Hebrew and Aramaic. In another direction the recov- 
ery of some errors in the Greek and Ethiopic was likewise made 
possible. 

According to the conclusions of the present writer, the language 
division of Enoch seems to have been as follows: chapters 1-5 
Hebrew (following Charles), 6-36 Aramaic (and so Charles), 
37-90 3 Hebrew (Charles probably Hebrew), 90 13-97 Aramaic 
(Charles, Hebrew) and 98-104 Hebrew. The main contribution 
of this paper lies in the support it gives to Charles’s argument 
for the bilingual division of the book and in the essayed proof 
for the Aramaic evidence for 90 13-97. It is hoped that other 
matters that complete the study will not be without philological 
interest and gain. 


The First Hebrew Division, 1-5 


The evidence for a Hebrew original of this section is not very 
ample. The evidence adduced by Charles seems to be well- 
founded,‘ and apparently points to a Hebrew original for this 


section. In 15, the difference between the Ethiopic and Greek 
rests not on a fundamental reading of the Semitic text but it is 
an inner-Greek error. The verse runs ‘“‘And the Watchers shall 
quake.” So E wayadlakalku,s but G has xat muorevoovow ov 
evyenyopor “‘shall believe.” Perhaps we should read ozev- 
govow “shall quake.” A confusion of the same Greek roots is 
found in II Chron 245. Compare in Swete’s text AB and R. 
omevoewy is used for bra, NT, 1M in the LXX. Comp. Hatch- 
Redpath, Concordance to the LXX s. v. 

In 5 9b there is a discrepancy between the Greek and the Ethi- 
opic which may be obviated. The verse begins ‘‘And they shall 
not again transgress nor shall they sim again all the days of their 
life.” So G ayaprwow but E has wa’tyetkuenanu ‘they shall 
not be judged.”” It seems likely that the divergence between the 
two readings arises from a misreading of the root 31M found in 


4 Compare his remarks on 1 1 and the use of the Hebrew text in Deut 33 2 
by the author of Enoch in Introduction, p. vii f. 

5 It is difficult to find exact equivalents in English for the transcription of the 
Ethiopic, but to the Ethiopic reader the transcription will be understandable. 
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New Hebrew bearing the meaning of “‘sin’”’ in the Kal, and in 
the Pa‘el “judge, sentence.” It should be stated however that 
the word is also found in the Aramaic. Comp. Jastrow, Dic- 
tuonary, s. v. 


The First Aramaic Division 


That chapters 6-36 were written in Aramaic rather than 
Hebrew has been conclusively proved by Charles.6 The most 
convincing of his suggestions are the transliterations in the Greek 
of Ethiopic of Aramaic words 18 8, 28 1, 29 1 (Translation, Intro- 
duction, p. lviii) as well as the proper names of angels with which 
paronomasias postulate an Aramaic original. Thus in 8 3 Arakiel 
“taught the signs of the earth”; in 6 7 Sariel ‘taught the signs 
of the moon”’; sahar is the usual Aramaic word for ‘‘moon,’’ rare 
in Hebrew. Likewise in 13 2 where the passage reads “And thou 
shalt not have toleration or request granted thee, because of the 
unrighteousness thou hast taught,” it seems that ‘‘request’’ is 
corrupt for “rest,” sNONY a corruption of xnvby (Charles 
NxONW and widw). One may add that the LXX confused the 
two roots in Ezra 6 9 (vide Batten, Ezra and Nehemiah in ICC 
series, ad loc.). 

In addition to the passages adduced by Charles, one may add 
the following as further proof of the Aramaic original: 

In 13 6 the passage runs, ‘““Then I wrote out their petition . . . 
in regard to their requests that they should be given forgiveness 
and length.’’ The last word in the verse is unsuitable to the con- 
text. Now G’s paxporns=9"%8. Comp. Dan 7 12. Perhaps 
“‘length”’ is to be understood in the meaning of “length of days.” 
There is another striking possibility. The Aramaic 83718 or 
NINID°TiN7 bears the usual meaning of “length” and so led the 
translator to an awkward rendering. The word bears the signi- 
fication however of ‘‘waiting, hope.’”” Comp. for example Ps 39 s 
where sy the Targum it is used for nbmn, in the phrase *n>mn 
wr 5. 


6 Compare Charles, Introduction, in both of his studies mentioned above. 

7 These are the forms found in printed editions. It would seem however 
that on the analogy of kutl forms such as xD>1n and xnD>1n the form should 
be read as NNN. 
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In 25 7 there is another passage of interest : ‘“Then blessed I the 
God of Glory, the Eternal King, who hath prepared such things 
for the righteous ...’’ G os, but E esma “‘because...” The 
double translations are obvious. The relative 7 or *T was trans- 
lated by G as “who” and by E as “‘because.” 

Quite decisive for the Aramaic is the verse in 30 2 “‘And therein 
was a tree, the color of fragrant trees, such as the mastic.” 
“Color” is the reading of G xpoa while E has zayemasel “‘like.”’ 
Both ascend to the Aramaic ]1), meaning “‘color’’ as for instance 
in the expression qym>u 1) °SD ‘What is the color of thy gar- 
ment?” (Babli ‘Erubin 53b), and the highly frequent ]1 “‘like, 
similar to,’”’ in context usually 5. 


The Second Hebrew Division, 37-71 


Halévy (cited by Charles, Translation, p. \xi) maintained the 
hypothesis of a Hebrew original for these chapters. Many of 
his suggestions fell away, however, when it was discovered that 
his proposals were based on the faulty Ethiopic text of Dillmann 


(Charles, Translation, Introduction, p. lxi). Some remain of 
value, however, and Charles acknowledged them in his own 
work. N. Schmidt persisted nevertheless to explain these chap- 
ters on the basis of an Aramaic origin which Charles (p. Ixii) 
critically examined, took pains to refute, and controverted suc- 
cessfully. Charles could only provisionally assume a Hebrew 
original, nevertheless, because many of the proofs which he him- 
self advanced for the Hebrew could be likewise explained in the 
Aramaic. Only a few examples that seemed unquestionably 
Hebrew could Charles submit with some degree of confidence, 
but again his evidence was largely vitiated by faulty retroversion. 
The present study offers a fresh examination of the section. 

39 7: “And the righteous and the elect before him shall be 
strong as fiery lights and their mouths shall be full as blessings. 
And their lips extol the name of the Lord of Spirits and righteous- 
ness before him shall never fail.’ G is missing. Most of the 
Ethiopic mss. read ‘‘be strong” as in the text (yetheyalu). A 
number of other mss. read “be beautiful’ (yetlahayu). The 
fiery lights referred to are the stars. Charles thought that 1ptn 
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was in the text, corrupted from 1°7?’. The objection to this 
proposal is that the words are too dissimilar graphically to have 
been corrupted one from the other. 

It seems likely that the corruption is inner-Ethiopic. It would 
be difficult to choose between the two readings as the more original. 

One ought not overlook another possibility that the diver- 
gence between the two readings has its origin in the Hebrew. 
The Ethiopic leads the way for the suggestion. Perhaps the 
true reading was 17'1?> 777 “shine” which the translator inter- 
preted or read as 15m. It will be remembered that He and Het, 
particularly in old mss., appeared almost identical. The second 
translator could make nothing of the text as he saw it, and did 
the best he could by associating 19m with 90. A verb 51N “be 
strong” did not exist in Hebrew, to be sure, but he probably 
looked to the Aramaic for a cognate. 

46 4: “And this Son of man whom thou hast seen shall raise up 
the kings and the mighty from their seats and the strong from 
their thrones.” 5: And he shall put down the kings from their 
thrones and kingdoms, because they do not extol and praise 


him.” In v. 4, following Charles, we should substitute “put 
down, remove”’ for “‘raise up.”’ In all probability, the translator 
did not quite catch the new Hebrew use of P?0? meaning “raise 


up” and “remove.’ 
accurately. 

46 7: “And those who judge the stars of heaven.” The “stars 
of heaven” are the righteous, patently an echo of Dan 8 10. All 
mss. read yekuenenu ‘‘judge.”” The word “judge,” however, is 
not appropriate to the verse, as Charles remarks. Perhaps a 
clue may be afforded by the Daniel passage. The passage that 
employs the figure “‘stars of heaven’”’ runs as follows: TY Sam 
DODAM O351d7 JD) RAL ID WSS bom Dov NAS. The 
writer would suggest that a similar phrase was used here WN 
pawn 2515 1o°D, but the translator, unacquainted with or 
not conscious of the verse in Daniel thought the figure of casting 
down the stars to earth inconceivable, and misinterpreted 17°D” 
as if from 99D “judge, consider, arbitrate.’”” Compare I Sam 
2 25, Ez 1652. Charles suggested a confusion between 11°" 
and "7". 


V. 5, if a dittograph, was rendered more 
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56 6: “And they shall go up and trample underfoot the land 
of his elect ones, 


And the land of his elect ones shall be before them a threshing- 
floor and a highway.” The use of “highway,’’ Eth. asara, in this 
connection is not quite apposite. We should expect some word 
akin to “‘threshing-floor.”” Now it is interesting that the word 
71 in OT is used in connection with the treading of wine and 
oil in press. Comp. Amos 9 13, Mic 615, Is 610. In the noun 
formation the word occurs as *47J as in Deut 52. It seems 
probable that some such form was present in the text and was 
taken by the translator to be the equivalent of “highway.” 


63 10: ‘‘Now they shall say unto themselves, Our souls are full 
of righteous compassion, but it does not prevent us from descend- 
ing from the midst thereof into the burden of Sheol.” ‘From the 
midst thereof”’ emleba, so gqu, but m t, B—b read emlaheba “‘from 
the flame thereof.’’ The difference in reading ascends probabl 
to a misreading of the Hebrew 29 and 279. Comp. Ex 5 2. N32 
for nan, (so the Samaritan). 


The second difficulty in the verse revolves around the word 
“burden” E lekbad. Charles thinks that the error is inner-Greek: 
Bap “stronghold” was misread as Bapos “burden.” Graph- 
ically the suggestion is quite within the realm of possibility, 
although the ‘“‘stronghold” of Sheol would be rather strange. 
It seems more likely, however, that the error rose from a mis- 
reading of the Hebrew original. The Hebrew probably read 
bind NNVD (Ps 73 18; 74 3) or binw NNW (Zeph 115; Job 30 3; 
38 27), i.e. either ‘‘ruin” or ‘‘destruction’”’ which the translator 
took to be N8YD “‘burden.”” From the above one may infer that 
the text probably ran Dinw nyiveo 2799. 

75 3: “the chariots of heaven”’ saragalat samaye, so mostly E; 
but g sarawit “troops,” a confusion between (0°DY7) niaa4 
and nia 0. 

83 11: ‘And when I had gone forth below and seen the heaven, 
and the sun rising in the East... and everything as he had 
known it from the beginning, then I blessed the Lord of Judge- 
ment and extolled him.” What is required is the word ‘‘ap- 
pointed.” The confusion arose between 717? and *1Y'T?. 


TT: 
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90 3:.‘‘And the sheep cried out because their flesh was being 
devoured by the birds, and as for me I looked and lamented in 
my sleep over that shepherd who pastured the sheep.” “I 
looked” nasareku is represented by g c u. Other variants are 
m “I saw” re’iku and t, B saraheku “‘I cried out.’’ The differences 
in the readings probably ascend to variants in the Hebrew *1"'8%1 
and °NS 7p. 


The Second Aramaic Section 90 13-97 


Somewhere between 90 3 and 90 13 the Hebrew breaks off, and 
the narrative continues in Aramaic. The writer would suggest 
that the Aramaic began with 90 4 for we have the familiar Ara- 
maic construction TY N’tm. The case for the Aramaic however 
coes not become decisive until v. 13. 

90 3, 4, 5, 13, 14, 15, 20, 28, and often: “And I saw #ll” etc. A 
translation of a familiar Aramaic construction TY MIN; comp. 
Dan 2 34, 6 11, 22 and elsewhere. 

90 13: ‘And I saw till the shepherds and eagles and those 
vultures and kites came, and they cried to the ravens that they 
should break the horn of that ram, and they battled and fought 
with it, and it battled with them, and it cried that its help might 
come.” As Martin and Charles have well discerned, v. 16 follow- 
ing is a doublet; ‘“‘All the eagles and vultures and ravens and 
kites were gathered together, and there came with them all the 
sheep of the field, yea, they all came together, and helped each 
other break that horn of the ram.” It will be noticed that shep- 
herds does not correspond to ravens. Probably 8°Y" and N’25Y 
were confused (Charles 0°99 and O’A71Y). What apparently 
has not been noticed by commentators is, that the ravens in- 
voked, in v. 13, to break the horn of the ram, correspond to the 
sheep in v. 16. Quite likely again, the two similar Aramaic words 
NINY (Syriac 259%) “sheep” and NS2I7Y “raven” were mis- 
taken for one another. This mistake is possible in the Aramaic 
only, not in the Hebrew. The meaning of the verse is clear. The 
birds of prey (the Syrians and their allies) called upon the hellen- 
izing party in Palestine (the sheep) to break the horn of the ram 
(Judas Maccabbeus and his followers.) In this context, for 
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ravens to cry to other ravens would obviously make no sense. 
The argument of Charles that “cried” in the first verse is the 
counterpart of ‘‘gathered’’ and hence a mistranslation of PY}? 
for PYM seems ingenious. The cogency of the evidence however 
lies only in the surface. PYT “gather” belongs to the early litera- 
ture, and it is doubtful whether in postexilic times it had not 
given way to such words as *]D8 and Y2P. Moreover, the truth 
seems to be that ‘‘they cried to the ravens” (v. 13) is the counter- 
part of ‘‘and there came with them all the sheep of the field” 
(v. 16), not of ‘were gathered together (v. 16). 

90 15: ‘And they fell into his shadow from before his face.” The 
doublet of this verse, v. 18, has for the italicized text “fell from 
among those sheep.” Assuming the hypothesis of a Hebrew text, 
Charles supposes that 19¥3 was corrupt for J8¥D. The words, 
however, are not very close to each other graphically. In Ara- 
maic the similarity between the words is much closer. Perhaps 
ied) “amb, sheep” and nbo “shadow” caused the confusion. 
The forms may have been mon and mov, 

90 32: ‘“‘And those sheep were all white, and their wool was 
abundant and clean.” In Aramaic the two words “‘sheep’’ and 
“‘wool’”’ would form a word-play V8 and Vy. 

90 3s: ‘‘And I saw till all their generations were transformed, 
and they all became white bulls; and the first became a word, 
and that word became a great animal, and had great black horns 
on its head; and the Lord of the sheep rejoiced over it and over 
all the oxen.’”’ Dillmann thought that nagar ‘“‘word” was render- 
ing of pnua in turn a transliteration of O8" “unicorn.” Charles 
agreed with him, but later followed Goldschmidt in assuming 
that the original was 75 misread as 19D. The Aramaic how- 
ever offers a much more striking retroversion. It seems likely 
that 87D8 “lamb” was confused with S78 “word, speech.” 

The phrase “Lord of the sheep’”’ forms a paronomasia in Ara- 
maic S?"]D8"T ND. 

93 s: “... And the whole race of the chosen root shall be dis- 
persed.” The text is that of g, sherewe hefaye; but mat has sherwa 
hayel=root of might. The present writer would suggest that 
the discrepancy arises from the Aramaic SNI7327 SWW and 
NNVAIT "w. 
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96 5: “‘Woe to you who devour the finest of the wheat 
And drink wine in large bowls, 
And tread under foot the lowly with your might.” 


This is the text as printed by Charles. For the italics, E has the 
remarkable lection ‘‘strength of the root of the fountain” hayel 
sherwa nak’e. Charles thought at first (Ethiopic Version ad loc.) 
that the reading represented 1p’Y ]°? 'Y (sic), supposedly cor- 
rupt for DPit7 772. In the Translation, he reconstructed some- 
thing else again: ]’? 1?’ MD is assumed to be a corruption for 
72 °PW)3. The latter conjecture, while answering in a measure 
to the needs of the verse, is improbable. The graphic dissimi- 
larity condemns it. 

If recourse be had to the Aramaic, a more satisfactory solution 
seems to present itself quite in keeping with the tenor of the 
verse. What is it that the verse seems to require? Obviously 
if to the first part of the verse ‘‘Woe to those who devour the 
finest of the wheat,” the following stich should read approxi- 
mately, ‘‘And who drink wine of the finest quality,” an excellent 
parallel would obtain. A retroversion from ‘‘strength of the root 
of the fountain” yields in Aramaic SPY MON] NIOM,® probably 


_™ 


corrupted from N3PY MYR) IO “wine, finest of the grape.” 


What is meant is, the rich wine of the first press, i. e. the finest 
wine. 


96 6: “Who drink water from every fountain.”’ The E text 
has gize ‘‘time’’ which Charles supposed to be an error for “‘foun- 


tain” NY/}Y. The Aramaic explains the corruption much 
better SITY and NYY. 


97 10: ‘““Yea, and like water your lies shall flow away; for your 
riches shall not abide, but speedily ascend from you.” E= 
ya’areg. The first stich seems to come from a paronomasia ]"°2D 
Via? J13°319; “Speedily ascend from you” =Tp>no” mistrans- 
lated as ‘‘ascend”’ instead of ‘‘be removed, taken away.” 


8 Ioxus is employed in the LXX for 8]9M Dan 2 37 (Comp. also Theodotion’s 
toxupayv); sherwa =pifa, a free rendition probably of nt +. Vide Schleusner, 
s.v. pita. Comp. Ecclus 1 25 ptfa cogras doBercBar 2: xuptov=Ps 111 10; 
nak'e=anyn ="y Gen 147, 167. 
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The Third Hebrew Division. 


From section 98 to 104, the Hebrew is resumed. The evidence 
for the Hebrew seems to be quite certain. Following are the 
examples which may serve as evidence. 

98 2: ‘For ye shall put on more adornments than a woman, 
And colored garments more than a virgin; In royalty and in 
grandeur and in power, and in silver and in gold and in purple, 
and in splendor and in food they shall be poured out as water.” 
The word “‘food’’ seems to be suspicious. One would expect some 
word as “glory.” Comp. 983 “And with all their glory and 
splendor.” Perhaps some word as noon (I Kings 5 35) was inad- 
vertently substituted for mop “(royal) glory or majesty.” 

98 13: ‘‘Woe to you who rejoice in the tribulation of the right- 
eous; for no grave shall be dug for you.”’ On the other hand, 
gig=‘‘shall be seen,”’ yetra’aye. Two forms were confused: nd 
313° comp. Ps 94 13 and 11°39? 8d “will not be seen, recognized.” 
The plural was probably used for the passive, as in the OT fre- 
quently. 


99 12: ‘‘Woe to you who make deceitful and false measures, 
“And (to them) who cause bitterness on earth; 
For they shall be utterly consumed.” 


“Measures” E masfarta as represented by a—mi, i=Ni70; tB-i 
varies with masarata ‘‘foundations” and undoubtedly points to 
nib; “cause bitterness” yamarru so miB=i97?; gq, on the 
other hand, have a variant yaamru “know” which obviously 
goes back to 1YT?; 1g has the unique reading yamakru “tempt” 
which =? 

103 9: ‘‘In our troubled days, we have tried laboriously and 
experienced every trouble, and met with much evil and been con- 
sumed, and have become few and our spirit small.” 1g offers 
the interesting reading “‘and they have suffered from disease,” 
i.e. 721 and 7? were mistaken for one another in some one 
of the grammatical forms. 

104 6: ‘And now fear not, ye righteous, when ye see the sinners 
growing strong and prospering in their ways.” So glgmqt; “In 
their lusts” 8. The variant as well as the textual reading both 
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point to 477 meaning both “way” and “lust.” Comp. Jastrow, 
Dictionary, s. v. 7. 

104 9: “Be not godless in your hearts, and lie not and alter 
not the words of uprighteousness, nor charge with lying the words 
of the Holy Great One, nor take account of your idols’’; m t offers 
a variant ‘‘praise.”” The text seems to have the correct reading. 
The double lections may have had its provenance in an inner 
Ethiopic error, or else 32900 and iN3WN were confused with one 
another in the Hebrew. 

108 9: ‘“‘Who, since they came into being, longed not after 
earthly food, but regarded everything as a passing breath.” 
Variants: nafestomu ‘‘their bodies,” re’esomu ‘themselves.’ 
Apparently the variants excend to the same Hebrew word 09D) 
which may bear the signification ‘‘body’’ and may likewise serve 
as a reflexive. 

There now remains to discuss two other passages which are 
by-products of this study. One passage which apparently con- 
tains an inner Greek corruption, reads as follows: ‘“‘Here shall 
they be gathered together, and here shall be their place of judge- 
ment.” Gg offers the variant ‘‘the place of their habitation,” 
wie eoTat To ouxnTnpiov. Apparently the difference between 
E and G may go back to an inner-Greek corruption wherein To 
duxaornpiov was misread as TO oxnTnpiov (comp. LXX Jud 
6 32 A). The other passage requires elaborate reconstruction to 
yield sense. In the text of Charles, 80 4, 5 reads as follows: ‘‘And 
the moon shall alter her order and not appear at her proper time. 
(And in those days the heavens shall be seen, and hunger shall 
come on the extremity of the great chariot in the west) and shall 
shine more brightly than accords with the order of light.” These 
verses are among the most difficult in the book. Charles is cor- 
rect in assuming that “heavens” is corrupt for ‘‘sun” (O°DV for 
WOW) and that “hunger” is corrupted from ‘evening’ 29" for 
37Y. For the remainder of his restoration, one cannot happily 
follow him. For ‘8°? “shall be seen,” he would read M1? “‘shall 
rise’ and for /P3 ‘‘on the extremity”’ he proposes 7’P® ‘‘causing 
distress” referring ‘‘shall come’’ (or ‘‘journey’’) to the “chariot.” 
The result may be put: ‘‘And in those days the sun shall rise in 
the evening, and his great chariot shall journey to the west, 
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causing distress.” The difficulties attending this reconstruction 
are apparent. p’¥D taken out of context and placed at the end 
of the verse, is awkward. Syntactically, “great chariot” is forced. 
As a mode of expression itself, it is alien to Hebrew thinking. 
II Kings 23 11 is not analogous. 

What the verse plainly demands, in harmony with the 
whole setting in 802-s is a description of an unprecedented 
activity of the sun in this complete reversal of the order of 
things. The verse might be restored as follows: O77 O')?3 
DTT (for TEP) AEP AWD R$} (for WW?) Ve, vpyT 
37¥D3 (for bina 133) bina. “In those days, the sun will 
shine and go forth in the evening from the end of his great orbit 
in the west.”” The meaning is, the sun will begin to shine in the 
evening and will journey in reverse. ‘‘From the end of his great 
orbit in the west’’ expresses the unconscious point of vantage of 
the author. A similar psychological parallel is afforded in Gen 
28 12 where the angels, in Jacob’s dream, ascend and descend on 
the ladder whereas they should, since they come from heaven, 
first descend and then ascend. 

One might considerably expand this paper by discussing the 
implications which the conclusions suggest. In the first place, 
the differences between G and E, as well as the discrepancies of 
the mss. within E itself, point to the fact that the underlying 
Semitic contained a large number of variants and corruptions of 
text. Apparently the text when translated was either corrupt 
or in a late stage of transmission. Secondly, the fact that certain 
portions are in Aramaic rather than in Hebrew will undoubtedly 
serve as an aid for critics in determining the dates of the partic- 
ular sections. It is interesting to observe that editors did not 
hesitate to piece together sections in both Hebrew and Aramaic 
so as to form a continuous narrative. 





YEHOASH’S YIDDISH TRANSLATION 
OF THE BIBLE 


HARRY M. ORLINSKY 


BALTIMORE HEBREW COLLEGE 


TRANGE as it may seem, until a few years ago the “People of 

the Book” did not possess a translation of the Bible worthy 
of the name in their language of the past few centuries, Yiddish. 
The primary reason for this phenomenon would appear to be 
as follows: the average Jewish lad of 5-7 years of age, imme- 
diately on entering the kéder (elementary school), learned the 
Hebrew alphabei and began to translate the himosh (Penta- 
teuch) into Yiddish, suchwise: ‘“‘S81)") un er hot gerufen, ON tsu, 
10D Méshe, 137) un er hot geredt, 17 Got, vox tsu thm, baxp 
fun dem getselt, TY1O0 fun mé‘éd, 7DN9 azoi tsu zogen.' After 
a few years the student was well on his way to become master 
of his mother-tongue, Yiddish, as well as of Hebrew and Aramaic. 
Accordingly, there was no widespread need felt for a Yiddish 
translation of the Bible. It is primarily because of the Jewish 
woman, who received no formal education, that attempts at 
translations into Yiddish were made, so that she could read and 
understand the weekly portions of the Pentateuch read in the 
Synagogue (the sédrah), the Haftarot, and the Megillot. These 
translations came to be called familiarly Tsénah ve-Rénah (from 
APR APY, Cant 3 11). 


Lev 11. It was usually the classical biblical book of halakah, Leviticus, 
that served to initiate the young boy into his studies. Cf. in general, E. Gamo- 
ran, Changing Conceptions in Jewish Education, New York, 1925. For a recent 
popular summary of ‘Jewish Education in Eastern Europe at the Beginning 
of the Seventeenth Century,” cf. J. Trachtenberg, Jewish Education, XI 
(1939-40), 121-137. For our manner of transliteration, see below n. 7. 

2 The best account of Yiddish translations of the Bible or portions thereof, 
together with excellent historical treatments of their origin and character, 
is to be found in I. Zinberg’s remarkably complete and compact Die Geschichte 
fun der Literatur bei Yiden (in Yiddish), Vilna, Vol. VI (1935), Chaps. II 
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Over forty years ago the great Yiddish poet and stylist, 
Yehoash (W817, Solomon Bloomgarden, 1870-1927), who 
already from his earliest youth had been fascinated by the Bible, 
conceived the idea of making available to the Jewish masses, 
within the framework of the masoretic text, a Yiddish trans- 
iation that would be both literary and scientific.s In 1910 there 
appeared the first fruits of his labor, the book of Isaiah in one 
volume, and Job, Canticles, Ruth, and Ecclesiastes in another. 

However, Yehoash was not pleased with these first efforts; 
he was satisfied with neither his understanding of the Hebrew 
nor his style and choice of words in Yiddish. He decided that 
this task deserved all the ability and energy he possessed; it 
became the most cherished goal in his life, to the exclusion of 
practically everything else. To prepare himself properly for 
his life’s work Yehoash went to live in Palestine (January 1914), 
there to absorb into his sensitive soul the atmosphere of the 
country which produced the Bible, and to acquaint himself 
with everything in the way of translations, introductions, com- 
mentaries, and analyses which bore on the Bible. He acquired 
a thorough knowledge of Arabic and Syriac, and increased his 
knowledge of Greek and Latin, in order that he might use the 
Septuagint, Peshitta, Vulgate, (Judeo-)Arabic, etc., in the 
original. Like so many other Jewish intellectuals of Eastern 
Europe he was quite familiar with the languages and literatures 
of Russia, France, and Germany, and even of England, to say 
nothing of Hebrew, Aramaic, and Yiddish. 

The Great War forced his return to New York in the summer 
of 1916, but this did not deter him from his work. During the 
eleven years which followed, years made long and difficult by 
the fact and knowledge that his health and life hung on a fine 


and V; Vol. VII, Book II (1936), Chap. VIII. R. Gottheil’s treatment of 
the subject in the Jewish Encyclopcedia (s. ‘“‘Bible Translations,’’ III, 191-2) 
may be found useful. 

3 It appears to me that Yehoash’s conception of a translation of the Bible 
coincided essentially with that of the Committee responsible for the Jewish 
Publication Society Translation (cf. the Preface in the latter). I personally 
find S, R. Driver’s idea of a Bible translation for the layman more acceptable; 
cf., e. g., his Notes on... Samuel, p. XVII (“List of Abbreviations’’), under 
“R, ¥.” 
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hair, Yehoash devoted himself to his sacred task.4 He compiled 
thousand of notes on the Hebrew text and the versions; he 
revised his translation time and time again. From informal 
talks with friends in the course of their visits to his work-room 
and from private letters, we gather a most vivid picture of 
Yehoash’s problems and temptations as translator(-commen- 
tator). 

Yet throughout all this Yehoash could interest no one in his 
translation to the point of financing the publication of it. In 
order to acquaint the people at large with his work, Yehoash 
agreed in 1922 to publish it, at the rate of several chapters per 
week, in the New York Yiddish daily, Der Tog (The Day); by 
the end of 1925 the book of Jeremiah had thus been made 
available to the public. 

At long last Yehoash succeeded in raising enough funds to 
pay for the publication of part of his work, and it was his good 
fortune and supreme joy to see the first two volumes of his 
translation (constituting the Pentateuch) in print before he 
died. Through the tireless efforts of his immediate family this 
edition was completed in eight beautifully printed and bound 
volumes, in special type set up by the Jewish Publication Society 
of Philadelphia, from 1926-1936. In 1938 there appeared a 
Folks Auflage ‘popular edition) in two volumes, which has 
since gone through six printings and of which about twenty 
thousand sets have been distributed through Der Tog and Der 
Forverts (The Forward). Yehoash’s daughter, Mrs. E. Dworkin, 
informs me that within a few months there will appear a bi-glot 
Bible in two columns, the masoretic text of the Hebrew and 
Yehoash’s Yiddish translation. And there is every likelihood 
that Yehoash’s notes will likewise be published in a separate 
volume soon.’ 


4 The effects of tuberculosis and the concentrated efforts of 14-16-18 hours 
a day on the translation for a decade or so, led to his early death. In this 
connection I may refer to an interesting book that appeared recently, Dr. 
Lewis J. Moorman’s Tuberculosis and Genius. The best account of Yehoash’s 
life and works is to be found in Zalman Raisin’s Lexicon fun der Yiddisher 
Literatur, Presse, un Philologie (in Yiddish), 4 vols., Vilna, 1926 ff., s. v. 

5 I take this opportunity to thank Mrs. Dworkin for setting me right con- 
cerning a number of details in her father’s life which, both in printed and 
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The translation proper, as is to be expected from Yehoash, 
is as much a literary masterpiece in its own right as any trans- 
lation of the Bible could be. It not only captures the Jewish 
feeling and rhythm of the original, but it is a delight to read for 
its own sake. Whether this translation will play the same role 
for and occupy the same niche in the Yiddish language and 
literature as the King James version with respect to English — 
and this is what Yehoash hoped—is quite problematical. 
Yiddish is far too advanced as a language and as a bearer of 
culture to be thus influenced today as compared with the English 
of four centuries ago. 

I cite here two short sections from Yehoash’s translation 
that the reader may see for himself its general character. Those 
not acquainted with Yiddish will find it surprisingly easy to 
understand the translation with the aid of German and the 
Hebrew original.7 


oral form, already have been handed down incorrectly. A definitive biography 
of Yehoash would be very welcome. [The bi-glot Bible has now appeared.] 

6 For a critical discussion of the Yiddish in relation to the Hebrew, I may 
refer the interested reader to Dr. S. Feigin’s thoroughly competent review 
(in Yiddish. There is none in English, so far as I know) in Der Tsukunft 
(The Future), 1930, 355-360. I owe this reference, as well as other bits of 
information, to the kindness of Dr. I. Fein. 

7 The problem of transcribing Yiddish into English is complex. There are, 
e. g., the questions of dialect (Lithuanian, Polish, etc.) and orthography 
(etymological, phonetic, etc.). I have used the following system of trans- 
literation in the hope that it will serve best the readers of the Journal. 


Consonants 

4 for n (Yiddish uses n only in words of Hebrew and Aramaic origin; other- 
wise 3); ch, as in German ich, for 3; k for both p and 2 (Yiddish makes use 
of > only in Hebrew and Aramaic words); ts for ¥; z fort; v for 1 (Yiddish, 
like its German ancestor, does not operate with the sound of English w. 
To reproduce the v sound of German w, Yiddish resorted to the orthography 
{=Heb. waéw written twice; cf. biblical 1) ‘“‘hook’’]); s for both 0 and & (Yiddish 
uses & only in Hebrew and Aramaic words). 


Vowels 
a as in far; e as in fell; € as in prey; o as in for; 6 as in note; oi as in boil; 
ei as in German kein. 
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Ich vell zingen tsu YHWH, 
Vorum er iz hoich derheicht, 
Dem ferd mit zein reiter, 
Hot er geshleidert in yam. 
Mein shtarkeit un gezang iz Yah, 
Un er iz mir geven a yeshu‘ah. 
Dos iz mein Got, 
Un ich vell ihm bashénen; 
Der Got fun mein foter, 
Un ich vell ihm derhében. 

(Ex 15 1-2) 


Dernoch hot Iyov ge‘efent zein moil, un hot gesholten zein tog. 
Un Iyov hot zich opgerufen, un hot gezogt: 


Untergén zoll der tog, 

Vos ich bin in ihm geboren gevoren, 
Un die nacht vos hot ongezogt: 

A ingel iz antfangen gevoren. 


Yener tog zoll zein hoshech, 
Nit fregen zoll oif ihm Got fun oiben, 
Un nit sheinen zoll oif ihm a lichtikeit. 


(Job 3 1-4) 








THE LITERARY BACKGROUND OF 
REVELATION II-III 


J. MERLE RIFE 


MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


EADING the Apocalypse is like passing through a tunnel. 

The relatively clear historical and geographic touches in 
the opening chapters are followed by a long train of obscurity 
and confusion as mystifying as the journey of Odysseus to the 
land of the Cimmerians. The gateway to this enigmatic land 
of make-believe is a strange literary phenomenon. It consists 
of the so-called letters to the Seven Churches. This sevenfold 
passage has always impressed itself strongly on readers and 
students of the book. Its success is due to several factors: it 
occupies a strategic position; the churches addressed are historic 
entities; the ideas are drilled into the reader by repetition; and 
the structure is quite novel. The passage may almost be regarded 
as a poem of seven stanzas. 


Did the author have any literary model to suggest the form 
of the passage? It seems quite likely. Professor Goodspeed 
maintains it was the newly formed Pauline corpus. The sugges- 
tion that this John knew the Pauline corpus is welcome, and it 
does not seem unlikely that this acquaintance led him to employ 
the verb write in introducing his addresses to the seven churches. 
However, it is plain enough that the great Pauline letters can 
in no sense be taken as structural models for these seven short 
prophecies. Regarded in this light the letters to the seven 
churches become ridiculous little caricatures. If we are looking 
for structural models, we must turn elsewhere. 


* Edgar J. Goodspeed. New Solutions of New Testament Problems, esp. 
pp. 21-28. 
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Did the Apocalyptist’s bible contain anywhere a group of 
seven tiny, uniform addresses directed to seven different geo- 
graphic points? Not only did it contain such a passage, but the 
passage also serves as the introduction to the book of which 
it is a part. In structure the Jetters to the seven churches are 
far more reminiscent of the first two chapters of Amos than 
they are of the Pauline corpus. The prophecies to the seven 
nations are even shorter than those to the seven churches. 
Perhaps the most striking structural feature of each passage 
is its formulated symmetry. Six elements may be distinguished 
in the formula of the prophecies to the nations. By referring 
to Amos 1-2 one may easily see that each prophecy consists of 
filling the blanks in the following formula: 


Thus saith the Lord, 

for three transgressions of 

yea for four, I will not turn away the punishment 
thereof; because they (he) 

But I will send a fire 

and it shall devour the palaces 

saith the Lord. 


By referring to Rev 2-3, one may see that the prophecies 
to the seven churches aiso consist of filling in the same number 
of blanks in a structurally similar formula. 


To the angel of the church at 
write: 


The one who conquers, 
Whoever has ears, listen what the Spirit is 
saying to the churches. 


In addition to the above items of the formula which occur 
in each of the prophecies to the seven churches, there are several 
other formulae which appear in two or more: repent is formular 
in five; your deeds in six; my name in three; I am coming in three; 
with parallels in the other four; those who claim to be . . . and are 
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not in two; and be immoral and eat idol sacrifices in two. The 
prophecies to the seven nations contain similar subordinate 
formulae. 

The points in which the prophecies to the churches resemble 
the prophecies to the nations are: number, brevity, formulae, 
prophecy, geographical destination, and use as introduction to 
a book. 

Contrasts will, of course, be noted. Though in each series 
the prophecies contain judgments, they are in Amos uniformly 
hostile, while in the Apocalypse they are on the whole friendly. 
The Amos prophecies are, moreover, even shorter than those in 
the Apocalypse. 

The question whether the writer of Revelation knew the 
prophecies to the nations is clearly answered by his frequent 
quotation of Amos. This, of course, is only a part of his very 
extensive borrowing from the Old Testament. 

The question whether Amos himself had a model is not so 
easy to answer. Series of prophecies against surrounding nations 
are found in Isaiah 14-28, Zephaniah 2, Jeremiah 46-51, and 
Ezekiel 25 ff. The series in Isaiah is as different, in actual 
structure, from the passage in Amos as the Pauline corpus is from 
the two chapters in Revelation. The same may be said for the 
series after Chapter 25 in Ezekiel. While those in Zephaniah 
and Jeremiah are relatively brief, they do not have the uniformity 
of the Amos series. Ezekiel 25, however, is a series of four 
brief formularies strongly reminiscent of Amos 1-2. It should 
be noted that Jeremiah 49 27 is a quotation from the opening 
section of the Amos series. 

Although he may have found encyclical denunciation in an 
older source, so far as we can tell it was Amos who reduced 
this prevalent prophetic motif to the same type of mechanical 
symmetry as that employed in the prophecies to the Seven 
Churches. 

As intimated above, the fact that there is no such sevenfold 
unit anywhere in the Pauline writings does not preclude some 
influence of the corpus on the passage in Revelation. But, if 
the prophecies to the Seven Churches do use a Pauline epistolary 
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formula,? they also use a prophetic formula of Amos, for each 
of the prophecies to the nations and each of the prophecies to 
the Churches has the opening formula rade Néyer. The closing 
formula Aéyet Kipios of Amos is also paralleled in the Apoc- 
alypse by 76 mvevua dévyet. 

In considering the relation of the Revelation passage to other 
Christian writings one finds more apparent resemblance, both 
in uniformity and length, in the Ignatian corpus than in the 
Pauline, though like the Pauline it has letters to six churches 
and to one individual. But even the letters of Ignatius are 
giants of epistolography in comparison with these seven little 
liturgical formularies. 

For sheer mechanical pattern, Amos 1-2 clearly has first 
claim to be considered the literary model of Revelation 2-3. 


2 Ibid. p. 24 f. 





A REFERENCE TO THE EGYPTIAN GOD RE‘ 
IN THE RABBINIC COMMENTARIES 
ON THE OLD TESTAMENT 


SAMUEL ROSENBLATT 


HE rabbinic interpretation of the Bible preserved in the 

so-called midrashic literature, whether halakic (legal) or 
agadic (homiletic), is not generally regarded by modern OT 
scholars as a trustworthy guide to the understanding of the 
Hebrew Holy Scriptures. The rabbinic exegetes who are men- 
tioned by name in these sources, the earliest redaction of which 
is believed to date from the third century C. E., lived many 
years after the text of the OT was put into its final form, and 
since their chief interest was the derivation of new laws or moral 
lessons rather than the understanding of the text for its own 
sake, their comments are held to be of but little help, where 
real exegetical difficulties exist, to the Bible student who has 
no such motives. 

Be that as it may, it still does not prove that the rabbis of 
the Talmud and the Midrash may not have been in possession 
of ancient traditions going back beyond their own age which 
throw light on passages of Sacred Writ that have long been mis- 
understood. If Manetho and Berossus, who lived long after 
the ancient Egyptian and Babylonian empires had come to an 
end and when both the hieroglyphic and the cuneiform script 
were going rapidly out of use, were able to compile information 
about the histories of their respective peoples going back to the 
earliest times, information which is now being corroborated by 
archeology as being substantially correct (cf. W. F. Albright, 
From the Stone Age to Christianity, 261), why should the dis- 
closures of the standard-bearers of Jewish tradition, the stream of 
which was never completely interrupted since the days of Moses, 
be treated as possessing less value? 
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This question may be asked particularly with reference to a 
remark made in the Midrash Lekah Tob, compiled by a certain 
Rabbi Tobiah ben Eliezer in the eleventh century C. E., to the 
effect that the word ra‘ah in Exodus 1010, which is usually 
rendered (so LXX and RV) “evil,” is really the name of an 
Egyptian deity, identical according to this exegete with Baal- 
zephon. This deity is mentioned as a city near the Egyptian 
border in Exodus 14 2, 9 and Numbers 33 7, and is said in the 
Mekilta (ed. Horovitz 43), a halakic midrash of the second 
century C. E., to have been the only god of Egypt to have 
survived the divine punishment brought upon that country 
on account of the Israelites. Another old source, the agadic 
Midrash Shir Hashirim Rabba on Canticles, which is also quoted 
by Rashi, furnishes a variant of this gloss. According to it 
ra‘ah was an unlucky star, the harbinger of blood and death, 
that would rise to meet the Israelites if they ventured forth 
into the desert. 

Now there is good ground to believe that there is more in 
these comments than a play of the rabbinic fancy. If, as Pro- 
fessor Louis Ginzberg implies, (cf. Ginzberg, Legends of the 
Jews, V, 431, note 196) these two notes are merely different 
versions of one and the same legend, they would point to an 
Egyptian astral deity, and the orthography as well as the attri- 
butes correspond to those of the sun-god Re‘. This god Re‘ 
is often depicted by means of a red glowing disk (Erman, Die 
Religion der Agypter, Berlin & Leipzig, 1934, 17), i. e., he is the 
hot sun of the desert who burns his enemies. After the expulsion 
of the Hyksos in the 16th century B. C. E. this sun-god Re‘, 
amalgamated with Amon as Amon-Re‘, became the highest god 
of the Egyptian pantheon (ibid., 50, 104), the kings calling them- 
selves sons of Re‘, whence the place name Rameses, which was 
also borne by the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 

To return now to our passage, it is a matter of wonder that 
Pharaoh, who had only a short time previously pretended ignor- 
ance of Israel’s God (see Exodus 5 2) should suddenly express 
the wish that this same God might come to Israel’s assistance. 
Furthermore why should this Pharaoh, who had been oppressing 
the Israelites, be the one to warn them against some evil that 
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might befall them on the way, according to the rendering of 
the LXX, the RV and others? However, if ra‘ah really refers 
to the god Re‘— and there are other instances in which pre- 
sumably common nouns in the OT hide the proper name of a 
god, as in IT Samuel 12 30 where the LXX properly reads Milkom 
for malkam, “their king’”— then the warning makes sense. 
Pharaoh mocks the Israelites, telling them that their God had 
better come to their assistance, because in the desert they would 
be facing his god Re‘, the hot desert sun, who would burn them 
to death. At least their young children, who would not be able 
to endure its glow, would be thus affected. 

Nor is it altogether far-fetched to identify Re‘ with Baal- 
zephon. Such identifications were not at all unusual among 
the Egyptians (cf. Erman, op. cit., 106). It was quite a common 
practice in later times, particularly, to appropriate Canaanite 
deities, one of whom, as the recently deciphered Ras Shamra 
inscriptions reveal, was Baal-zephon (zbid., 149, 150), and it is 
an interesting coincidence (if nothing more) in this connection 
that the meaning of Amon, the name of the god who coalesced 
with Re‘, is “hidden,”’ which may correspond in meaning to the 
Hebrew, or rather Canaanite, Zaphon or Zephon (ibid., 133). 

All these considerations strengthen the suspicion that the 
rabbinic gloss on Exodus 10 10 may be more than a product of 
the imagination. It may be based on a good tradition which in 
the course of time had become obscured. Ra‘(ah) may even be 
nothing more than a Hebraized version of the Egyptian Re‘ 
just as it is in the name Ra‘meses. It was this highest of all 
Egyptian gods, whose manifestation as the solar disk became 
under Ikhnaton the sole god of Egypt, that alone remained, 
according to the Mekilta, of all Egyptian deities after Israel’s 
God had carried out his judgment against them as he had 
threatened (cf. Exodus 12 12). But even if ra‘ah in this passage 
is to be interpreted in the usual way and is not to be construed 
as a misunderstanding of the name Re’, it is clear that some 
rabbinic commentators, at least, so interpreted it. And this 
fact is in itself of considerable interest to the historian of religion, 
since the cult of the god Re‘ died out in Egypt after the fourth 
century C. E. 
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OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


From the Stone Age to Christianity, by William Foxwell Albright, Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1940, pp. xi+363, $2.50. 


“The purpose of this book,” writes the author in his Preface, “‘is to show 
how man’s idea of God developed from prehistoric antiquity to the time of 
Christ, and to place this development in its historical context.” Chapter I 
gives a sketch of the development of present-day archaeological and philo- 
logical methodology in Near-Eastern history. Coming as it does from such 
a master of the field, this treatment is invaluable to the student of Israel’s 
religion. In Chapter II the author builds his own philosophy of history, of 
which more presently. The remaining four chapters he devotes “‘to the devel- 
opment of the idea of God... in the light of the historical evolution of 
the Near East.” In Chapter III he gives the Praeparatio which took place in 
the Near East from prehistoric times to the hour when Israel’s religion emerged. 
Like Chapter I, this chapter is factual, and the author seems justified in his 
claim that it ‘“‘contains the most up-to-date account of the present state of our 
knowledge of prehistory and of the ancient Near East.” In Chapter IV he 
sketches first the ancient Oriental background of Israelite origins, then their 
Hebrew background, and finally the religion of Moses. Chapter V contains 
an account of the post-Mosaic religion of Israel, first in the “‘charismatic”’ 
age of military leaders and prophets, and then in the age of “‘catharsis’”’ which 
began with the Exile. Chapter VI deals with Christianity, beginning with 
the Judaism of the Greek period and concluding with Jesus. An Epilogue 
sums up the conclusions arrived at in the course of the work. 

To deal in detail with this comprehensive and amazingly erudite book, or 
to do justice to its brilliance, is not possible here. It must suffice to mention 
(with regrettable over-simplification) three features which seem to the present 
reviewer of chief significance. 

The first is the author’s philosophy of history, as set forth in Chapter II. 
After an illuminating survey of general tendencies in the philosophy of history 


from Hegel to Toynbee and Sorokin, he shows the inadequacy of three current 
187 
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aspects of historical determinism (geographical, climatic, and economic). He 
then maintains that “there is no basic epistemological difference between 
comparable fields of history and science” (p. 77), and after pointing out on 
the analogy of the sciences some fundamental principles underlying history, 
he gives his own diagram of history as a whole. This table reflects his con- 
viction that the history of Israelite and Jewish religion from Moses to Jesus 


stands “‘on the pinnacle of biological evolution as represented in Homo Sapiens, 


and recent progress in discovery and invention really reflects a cultural lag 
of over two millennia” (p. 83). He concludes by declaring plainly that he 
holds an organismic philosophy which finds patterns in history. These pat- 
terns point to “fa macrocosmic thinker who is above’ them. “There is an 
Intelligence and a Will, expressed in both History and Nature — for History 
and Nature are one’’ (p. 87). What he conceives this Will to be is indicated 
by the titles of his subsequent chapters: ‘‘Praeparatio,” ‘‘When Israel was a 
Child... ,’’ “Charisma and Catharsis,” ‘In the Fulness of Time....” All 
prehistory and history led up to Christ. 

The second feature is the author’s high estimate of the biblical tradition. 
For example, the Patriarchal narratives of J and E, while not to be depended 
on too slavishly in their present form, preserve genuine recollections; and he 
seems to think that the consistent depictions of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
even Joseph, indicate that these were real personalities (p. 183). He also 
accepts the substantial correctness of the J and E accounts of Moses, as supple- 
mented by the independent Priestly tradition. ‘‘We are no more justified in 
insisting that the religion introduced by Moses was vitally different from that 
of the Book of Exodus than we should be in trying to divorce . . . Zoroastri- 
anism, Buddhism, Confucianism, from their founders” (p. 196). As to the 
synoptic Gospels, while acknowledging the contribution of form-criticism, 
he maintains that ‘data cannot be disproved by criticism of the accidental 
literary framework in which they occur, unless there are solid independent 
reasons for rejecting the historicity of a number of other data found in the 
same framework” (p. 293 f.). No such reasons exist here. These Gospels 
attained their final form by about 80 A. D., and ‘“‘a period of between twenty 
to fifty years is too slight to permit of any appreciable corruption of the essen- 
tial content and even of the specific wording of the sayings of Jesus” (p. 297 f.). 
The Fourth Gospel, while of course not on the same historical level with the 
synoptics, reflects ‘fa side of Jesus which was too mystical for the ordinary 
man of that day to understand and which He presumably held in reserve for 
a few intimates”’ (p. 299). 
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The third feature is the place the author ascribes in history to Moses and 
Jesus. Like Buddhism and Islam, Mosaism represents ‘‘an abrupt break with 
the past,” an “evolutionary mutation” (p. 86). After Moses its slow but sure 
change was “violently interrupted by the Prophetic movement,” which the 
author characterizes as a reform movement comparable to the Wahabi move- 
ment in Islam and the Protestant Reformation, or (better) the Catholic 
Counter-Reformation, in Christianity. But Mosaism remained “an integrated 
organismic pattern, which did not change in fundamentals from the time of 
Moses to the time of Christ” (p. 309). The author holds that Moses was a 
monotheist, basing his contention partly on the fact that at least one form of 
monotheism emerged in Egypt in the reign of Ikhnaton and could not have 
been completely suppressed, so that it may well have been known to Moses, 
and partly on the reliability of the biblical sources, which picture him as a 
monotheist. ‘Moses was as much of a monotheist as Hillel, though his point 
of view may have been very different in detail” (p. 309). Jesus likewise repre- 
sented an abrupt break. ‘‘Christianity is also an integrated organismic pat- 


tern; it arose with Jesus of Nazareth, not with Paul or John, and its orthodox 


branches have modified their basic faith only in detail.” Jesus actually was 
what Christians from the first believed him to be. “Christian tradition repre- 
sents Jesus of Nazareth as the Christ of faith; historical and literary criticism, 
assisted by the evidence of Near-Eastern religious history, finds that there is 
nothing against the tradition — except prejudice” (p. 309). 

Such an open and provocative affirmation of religious faith is welcome to 
those who are convinced that biblical scholarship derives its peculiar signi- 
ficance from wide-spread belief in the uniqueness and validity of the Bible 
revelation. The book bristles with challenges which will undoubtedly be taken 
up. Perhaps the author goes in places too far. But his main contentions rest 
on solid foundations which will not easily be overthrown. 


FLEMING JAMES 


The Other Side of the Jordan, by Nelson Glueck, New Haven, American Schools 
of Oriental Research, 1940, pp. xviii+-208, with frontispiece and 127 figures. 

Most of the readers of JBL are already familiar with this book. Its chapters 
consist of an expanded edition of the lectures delivered in this country during 
the finale of the endowment campaign of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research in 1939. The lectures proved to be both popular and profitable to 
all concerned, and sales of the book thus far indicate that it is receiving an 
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equally good reception. This is understandable since the volume presents in 
succinct and readable form the major results of the author’s important explor- 
ations and excavations in Transjordan during the last eight years. His Explor- 
ations in Transjordan, Parts I, II, and III (in AASOR Vols. XIV, XV, and 
XVIII-XIX) contain some 600 pages of closely written material which are 
here reduced to about 125, including illustrations. In addition are included 
an introductory chapter and discussions of the excavations at Ezion-geber 
and Khirbet et-Tannur. (Preliminary reports of these excavations are to be 
found in BASOR, Nos. 67, 69, 71, 72, 75, 79, and 80.) 

Chapter I is entitled ‘‘What is Biblical Archaeology?” It is written in a 
most interesting style, filled with the author’s personal experiences, and is 
undoubtedly one of the very best treatments of the subject to be found. The 
other chapters follow in logical order and deal with the desert border of Trans- 
jordan, the mining centers in the Arabah, Ezion-geber, explorations in Edom, 
Moab, Ammon, and Gilead, and finally the Nabateans. 

Professor Glueck’s work presents a mine of information for the biblical 
student. Best known, of course, is the excavation of Tell el-Kheleifeh, the 
biblical Ezion-geber and perhaps also biblical Elath. The results of the first 
two campaigns are summarized in Chapter IV, and the description of the third 
campaign is to be found in BASOR, Nos. 79 and 80. Glueck’s present dating 
of the strata (which corrects that given in his book) is as follows: 


Period I— cir. 960 (partial destruction by Shishak about 920) 
Period II — cir. 870 (rebuilding by Jehoshaphat) — 

Period III — cir. 775 (rebuilding by Uzziah) — 

Period IV — cir. 735 to cir. 500 (Edomite) 

Period V— cir. 500 to cir. 350 


The large smelter and surrounding industrial rooms occupied the major 
portion of the first or Solomonic city. This city was built on virgin soil, in- 
cluded an area of about one and a half acres, and was strongly fortified. It is 
evident that the purpose of this new construction was the smelting of copper 
and iron ore, and it would perhaps be more correct to call it Solomon’s Smelter 
than Solomon’s Seaport. The docks and warehouses used in Solomonic sea 
commerce have not been found. In fact, the sole evidence for ships at the site 
seems to consist of some large spikes and pieces of rope, which may well have 
been used in boats (see Biblical Archaeologist II, 4, Fig. 3). One wonders, 
therefore, whether the site should properly be called a seaport at all. It seems 
improbable to the reviewer also that the Ezion-geber at which the Israelites 
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encamped on their way around Edom and Moab (Num 33 35-36, Deut 2 8) 
was located at Tell el-Kheleifeh. Since the smelter was built on virgin soil, 
and since the site could by no means be said to be a very nice place to live, 
the Ezion-geber of Numbers and Deuteronomy ought to be a short distance 
to the east or west, out of the direct range of the Arabah winds. 

In the third city was found a seal of the Judean king, Jotham (BASOR, 
No. 79, Figs. 8-9), which lends support to the view of Professor Albright that 
Cities I-III were crown property, rather than the public property of the king- 
dom of Judah. City III also preserved the earliest example of South Arabic 
(Minaean) writing ever found in a controlled excavation. City IV was Edom- 
ite, for a time under the control of a royal official named Qaus‘anal, or perhaps 
Qaus‘anali. The last city is well dated by the discovery of fragments of fifth 
century Attic pottery and a number of Aramaic inscriptions (BASOR, Nos. 
80, 82). 


Of equal interest has been the discovery of the copper and iron mines in 
the wadis bordering the Arabah, directly to the south of the Dead Sea (Chap. 
III). The rich veins of ore in the Nubian sandstone outcropping in this region 
(as in the Mt. Sinai area also) seem to have attracted the attention of Pales- 
tinian peoples at a very early period. The discovery of mines there clarifies 


several problems of biblical history: for example, the continual warfare be- 
tween Judah and Edom for control of the region, the strength and comparative 
wealth of Edom, the Kenites and Kenizzites, the interpretation of Gen 14, 
Deut 89 and perhaps of I Chron 4 12-13 (“the valley of craftsmen”), etc. 
Large enclosures of the Israelite period at the mining camps of Khirbet Nahas, 
Khirbet Jariyeh, and Mene‘iyeh have led the explorer to conclude that the 
mines were worked by slave labor, an explanation which seems very probable 
since it is difficult to imagine a free-born Israelite spending much time in this 
region if he could help it. The enclosures could be explained equally well, 
however, as furnishing nocturnal protection against enemy depredation, either 
human or animal. The large number of furnaces and the heaps of slag found 
at each of the camps indicate that the preliminary smelting was done on the 
spot, the metal being exported in ingot form to Arabia, Edom, Moab, and 
Israel, where it was remelted in such furnaces as those found at Beth-shemesh 
(Ain Shems V, pp. 38 ff. and 56 f.) and Gerar (Gerar, pls. VI and XXV), and 
worked into implements. 

With a few exceptions true tells are not to be found in Transjordan south 
of the Jabbok, owing to the fact that the occupation was too intermittent. 
With our present knowledge it is difficult to say when the first settlements 
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were established in this region. It may well have been during the pre-pottery 
period of the Neolithic (Tahunian I), to judge from Waechter’s explorations 
east of Amman (biblical Rabbath-Ammon), as reported in AJA 43 (1939), 
p. 153. The first pottery which can be dated belongs to E.B. I (just before 
3000 B. C.: see AASOR XVIII-XIX, pp. 251 ff., and the reviewer, Pottery of 
Palestine ..., p. 98, the cups of Form A-V found in the Ghér es-Safi). There 
is little doubt that there were scattered settlements throughout the Early 
Bronze Age, but there was a marked increase in the number of these settle- 
ments between the 24th and 19th centuries. This is curious, since this apparent 
increase in population and prosperity corresponds to the very time when a 
dark age had settled over Western Palestine after the hey-day of E. B. I-III. 
Undoubtedly, the explanation is to be sought in new movements of semi- 
nomadic peoples, of whom the Amorites may have been the dominant group. 
Another curious fact is that the copper mines of the Arabah were apparently 
worked for the first time during this dark age (especially Feinan, biblical 
Punon), the effects of which can be seen in Western Palestine in the more 
frequent appearance of metal and the disappearance of some of the popular 
types of flint implements which had been in use for centuries (see AASOR 
XVII, §18 and Ain Shems V, pp. 163 ff.). 

During the 19th century the culture of Western Palestine changed com- 
pletely, largely under Syrian influence. Prosperity returned, accompanied by 
an increasingly rapid mixture of the population with foreign elements. At 
the same time all settlements of Transjordan below the Jabbok suddenly 
cease to be occupied. The explanation must again be sought, somehow, in 
the movement of populations, but the exact reason is elusive. 

After several centuries during which the people of Transjordan had returned 
to nomadic pursuits, settlements were again founded. Judging from biblical 
and Egyptian evidence, the date of the founding of the kingdoms of Edom, 
Moab, and Ammon should be in the 13th century. Glueck dates the pottery 
found in the towns of this period between cir. 1300 and 600 B. C., and several 
of us have used these figures to support the 13th century date for the founding 
of the above mentioned kingdoms. It should be pointed out, however, that 
the bulk of the Iron Age pottery thus far published (in AASOR XIV and XV) 
is best dated between about 1100 and 800 B.C. As far as the reviewer can see, 
not a single piece of it need be earlier than the 11th century. Transjordan 
certainly contains 13th century pottery, and undoubtedly it has been found, 
but dating isolated and badly worn sherds to a single century with any degree 
of confidence is as yet rather difficult. One has the suspicion, therefore, that 
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the date 1300 B. C. in this connection was largely derived from literary sources. 
Consequently, it is reasoning in a circle to maintain that the archaeological 
evidence proves the 13th century date for the founding of the Transjordanian 
kingdoms. 

Glueck’s work has furnished a mass of new data for a study of Moab and 
Edom. Buhl’s Geschichte der Edomiter (1893) could now be brought up to 
date, and a companion history of Moab could be written. Both kingdoms 
had borders which are now seen to be clearly defined. The boundary of Edom 
on the west was the Arabah; on the north, the River Zered (WAdi el-Hesa); 
on the south, the Wadi Hismeh; and on the east, a line running north and 
south, some fifteen kilometers (on an average) west of the modern railway. 
From the southernmost fortress, Khirbet Neqb ShtAr (Site no. 31 in AASOR 
XV) overlooking the WAdi Hismeh, to the W4di el-Hesa is about one hundred 
kilometers; the east-west width of the kingdom was about thirty to forty 
kilometers. Moab was smaller. In the days of Sihon its northern border was 
the Arnon (WAdi el-M6jib), while during the reign of Mesha it was restored 
to its normal position on the WAdi HesbAn at the head of which stood the 
biblical Heshbon. At that time the kingdom would have been some eighty 
to ninety kilometers in length by about thirty kilometers in width. The cities 
of both were largely fortified, either with city walls or a blockhouse. In several 
instances the header-stretcher method of construction was observed, a feature 
familiar to us from Israelite Megiddo and Samaria. In Ammon a number of 
fortresses, hitherto thought from their megalithic construction to be pre- 
historic (see, for example, Olmstead, History of Palestine and Syria, pp. 27 ff.) 
are now known to be Iron Age fortifications of the kingdom of the Ammonites. 

The final chapter of the book deals with the remarkably energetic Nabat- 
aeans, who were able to push the border of cultivable land even farther into 
the desert than did their predecessors through their careful conservation of the 
limited water supply. Numerous cisterns, wells, pools, and dams (even an aque- 
duct) were built, proving that it is not necessary to resort to theories of climatic 
change to explain the differences between modern and ancient Transjordan. 

It is difficult to find things to criticize in this excellent book. The following 
are four minor points which might be mentioned. In the table of archaeo- 
logical periods on p. xviii the Mesolithic (Natufian) is brought down to 4500 
B.C. and no provision is made for the Neolithic (Tahunian). One wonders 
whether this is not the influence of the long out-moded position of Pére Vincent 
who had held that the Tahunian was largely contemporary with the Ghas- 
sulian. On p. 20 the founding of Tell Beit Mirsim is better placed in the 25th 
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or 24th centuries than about 2200 (see AASOR XVII, § 19). The Beth-shemesh 
“lamp-goddess” to which the Transjordan examples are compared (p. 151) 
was found in all probability in Stratum III and is to be dated in the 12th-11th 
centuries (see Aim Shems V, p. 58). The dating of the dolmens to the 23rd- 
20th centuries, contemporary with the menhirs of Khirbet Iskander, Ader, 
el-Megheirat, Lejjfin, and Bab edh-Dhra'‘, is very problematical. A priori 
there is no reason to connect the two, since the purposes for which they were 
erected were probably quite different. One difficulty in dating the dolmens 
in the historical period is that they demonstrate ideas of burial quite at vari- 
ance with any known or commonly used in the cemeteries so far excavated. 
At present Albright’s theory that they are to be dated in the pre-pottery Neo- 
lithic (Tahunian I), though it cannot be conclusively demonstrated, is quite 
attractive (cf. From the Stone Age to Christianity, pp. 95 f. and Broome, JBL 
LIX (1940), pp. 479 ff.). The fact that they appear in connection with an 
E. B. IV-M. B. I settlement at el-MegheirAt is not necessarily significant, since 
east of Amman only Tahunian settlements occurred with them (Broome, loc. 
cit., n. 43). 

It is not fair to the book, however, to close this review in a critical vein. 
Glueck’s explorations are second in importance to none, unless it be those of 
Edward Robinson. 

G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


The Bible as Read and Preached in the Old Synagogue. A Study in the Cycles 
of the Readings from Torah and Prophets, as well as from Psalms, and in the 
Structure of the Midrashic Homilies, Vol. 1: The Palestinian Triennial Cycle: 
Genesis and Exodus, with a Hebrew section containing manuscript material of 
Midrashim to these books, by Jacob Mann, Cincinnati, 1940, pp. xii+574+346. 

One of the oldest elements of the service of the synagogue, a feature of its 
liturgy which, as Elbogen (Der jiidische Gottesdienst, Frankfurt a.M., 1924, 
p. 155) suggests, may have been the occasion for the first gatherings for Jewish 
public worship, is the weekly reading from the Pentateuch. The antiquity 
of this institution is attested by a tradition preserved in the Palestinian Talmud 
according to which the perusal of the five books of Moses on Sabbaths, holi- 
days, new moons and the intermediate days of the festivals was prescribed by 
the lawgiver himself (Megillah 75a ninawa a7In3 pup yw Sew nx ppnz nwo 
mvp 737 IwNw Tyr dw dna) O'wIN *wRID) ODD O'D’a1). Whether the practice 
actually goes back as far as that or not, the earliest record extant of a public 
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reading of the Torah is a description of one which is reported in the 8th chapter 
of Nehemiah to have been conducted by Ezra, who is credited by both Talmuds 
(cf. ibid. and Babli Baba Kamma 82a) with having instituted the Pentateuch 
reading on Mondays, Thursdays and Saturday afternoons: bx ppna sy 
AMD NAwI NIw3 °wDNI) *2w3 ANNI pp YW. 

The age of Ezra constitutes, therefore, a terminus a quo, a point after which 
the custom may be said to have been definitely established. Exactly what 
was read, however, and how the Pentateuchal text was divided at first can no 
longer be determined. The earliest notices in regard to this matter, which are 
quoted in the tractate Megillah of the Babylonian Talmud, already imply 
the existence of more than one usage. The practice in vogue, in Babylonia 
at least, seems to have been to complete the reading of the Pentateuch in one 
year (Babli Megillah 31b 1v Ssxqwd ond ypn ary To aryde 72 yoy °39 Nn 
MwA VR OTP AN MwawM N>xy ONp O79 nnav mddp pp). This is still the 
universal rule in the traditional synagogue today. In Palestine, however, the 
custom is expressly said to have prevailed of spreading it out over a period of 
three years (Babli Megillah 29b prw nbna xn»~nxd pont xanyp 229). This 
must have been a fixed custom already in the 4th or the 5th century C. E. from 
which the statement dates, and at the end of the 12th or the beginning of the 
13th centuries there were still, according to the testimony of the traveller 
Benjamin of Tudela (cf. The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela, ed. Ascher p. 98) 
as well as that of Abraham Maimonides (Elbogen, Gottesdienst, p. 539), con- 
gregations in Egypt that adhered to the three-year cycle. The former reports 
namely: 771N7 AX Porn OID 12 AWAD SoD prny bax 4d pM [He STW PrN wa 
ow '2 9109, (cf. also Moses Maimonides, Yad Hachazakah, Hilkot Tefillah 
XIII, 1). 

How deeply rooted this convention was is indicated by the number of 
Sedarim listed by the Massorah at the end of each of the five books of Moses, 
by the homilies of, particularly, the Tanchuma Midrashim (Theodor, M.G. 
W.]J. vols. 34-36, 1885-87), by the lists of Haftarot or lessons from the Prophets 
furnished by the Genizah (cf. Mann, The Bible as Read and Preached in the 
Old Synagogue, p. 16 ff.), as well as by the Kerobot of the sixth century pay- 
yetan Yannai (M. Zulay, Piyyufe Yannat, Berlin 1938). 

Now the intimate connection between the Bible readings in the synagogue 
and the sermons preached by the homilists, that have come down to us in 
the various homiletic midrashim, was already called attention to over a cen- 
tury ago by Leopold Zunz in his Gottesdienstliche Vortrdége der Juden (Berlin 
1832; cf. especially p. 343). He points particularly to the Pesikta as an example 
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of the dependence of the homilies on the lessons of the holidays and the dis- 
tinguished Sabbaths. Theodor in his article entitled “Die Midraschim zum 
Pentateuch und der dreijahrige palestinensische Cyclus’’ (see above) did the 
same thing for the midrashim to the Pentateuch and the weekly Sabbath 
readings following the triennial cycle. However none of the scholars that 
have dealt with this subject hitherto have determined the exact extent of the 
weekly readings from the Pentateuch according to the triennial cycle and their 
corresponding Haftarot, nor have they studied exhaustively the structure of 
the midrashim or homilies based on them. This achievement was reserved 
for the recently deceased Dr. Jacob Mann, to whom Jiidische Wissenschaft 
is already indebted for several notable contributions. 

In the first volume, containing nearly 1000 pages and heavily annotated, 
of what was conceived as a three-tome work on The Bible as Read and Preached 
in the Old Synagogue, he has, on the basis of all the available printed literature 
and numerous manuscripts culled from the Genizah of Fostat as well as of a 
careful analysis of the sources, presented the most complete enumeration 
possible of the Sedarim of the triennial cycle of Pentateuch readings, together 
with their variants and the corresponding weekly lessons from the Prophets, 
i.e. the Haftarot, the territory covered being the books of Genesis and Exodus. 
But he has not contented himself with this alone. He has gone to the trouble 
and labor of laying bare the methods employed by the Jewish preachers of the 
Talmudic era, revealing the technique used by these ancient homilists, and 
he has thus made possible the restoration of the original structure of the mid- 
rashim on the Pentateuch, especially of those of the Yelamdenu type. 

The framework or point of departure, according to Mann, of the Yelamdenu 
homilies, that have been transmitted in considerably altered form in the sev- 
eral versions of the so-called Tanchuma collections, were not the Sedarim or 
pericopes of the Pentateuch but rather the selections from the Prophets, i.e. 
the Haftarot, that were chosen on account of some external linguistic affinity 
or resemblance of subject with the beginnings of these pentateuchal pericopes 
(cf. Babli Megillah 29b md »y77). It was these selections rather than the 
sections of the Pentateuch that suggested, as Mann tries to demonstrate, 
the halakic questions with which the Yelamdenu Midrashim open as well as 
the Petichtot or proems that cite for purposes of interpretation verses, chiefly 
from the Hagiographa, containing associated ideas. It is from them also that 
the perorations take their cue. 

The task of discovering the underlying Haftarot, which in most cases are 
only implied in the homilies, must have been extremely painstaking, as the 
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book before us indicates, and the results, as the author himself admits, are 
not always certain. It is often no longer possible, on account of the meta- 
morphoses that the agadic material has undergone, to determine what the 
original form of a homily might have been, one guess being as good as another. 
Nevertheless Dr. Mann’s comprehensive grasp of the literature and his extreme 
caution as a scholar have enabled him to shed more light on this complicated 
subject than has ever been brought to bear on it before, and although here 
and there there might be found a point that is forced and labored, there are 
enough examples in this exhaustive study, with its appendix of 350 pages of 
manuscript material made accessible for the first time, to corroborate his 
main thesis concerning the dependence of the Pentateuchal midrashim on 


the Haftarot corresponding to the Sedarim of the triennial cycle of the Pal- 
estinian ritual. 


It is most regrettable that, owing to the premature death of this diligent 
worker in the vineyard of Jewish lore, this last one of his researches remains 
a torso. Perhaps there may be found someone who, employing his method 
and utilizing his notes, will some day bring to conclusion a work which has 
contributed in so large a measure to bringing order into a branch of Jewish 
literature which has in many sections been almost incomprehensible. 


SAMUEL ROSENBLATT 


Die aelteste Textgestalt der Psalmen Salomos, by Karl Georg Kuhn, Stuttgart, 
Kohlhammer, 1937, pp. viii+81 and 15 charts. 


The pseudepigraph known as the Psalms of Solomon, consisting of eighteen 
psalms, is generally recognized to be a Pharisaic work of the first half of the 
first century B.C, Almost every competent scholar sees that the extant Greek 
text is a translation from Hebrew. But the publication of Syriac versions by 
Rendel Harris in 1909 and by Burkitt in 1912 raised the more complicated 
problem of the relation of the Syriac text (S) to the Greek (G) and hypothetical 
Hebrew (H). Harris, in his editions of 1909 and 1911, expressed the opinion, 
also held by G. Buchanan Gray and others, that S is translated from G not 
from H. In the present work Kuhn argues that S is a direct translation from 
H and hence of equal textual authority with G. He admits (pp. 7-8) that 
some instances of agreement between S and G are due to the occasional use 
of G by S but holds that there are a good many places where the disagreement 
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between G and S can be explained only by the assumption that the two ver- 
sions had different Hebrew Vorlagen. His critical edition and translation of 
Pss 13-17 are based on this assumption. 

For the purpose of deciding how convincing or at least plausible is Kuhn’s 
thesis it will suffice to examine half of the twenty passages he cites (pp. 8-17) 
from various psalms; I shall use the symbols: HG =Heb. Vorlage of G, HS= 
(supposed) Heb. Vorlage of S, GS= (supposed) Greek Vorlage of S. 

1) Ps 16 G otk fveyxav 

S wl’ yd‘w 
Kuhn argues that HS correctly read hébin#, while HG wrongly read hébt'#. 
But Heb. hébin is regularly rendered by ’stk/ in Syriac (Peshitta), while Syr. 
yd‘ regularly renders Heb. yd‘. Thus it is doubtful that H had hébin#?. More 
probably H had ydd*#, which was rightly rendered by €yvwxav in GS but 
corrupted to #veykav in our Greek Mss. 

2) Ps 24-5 G &vexev tovtwy elev ’Aroppivate aira paxpav am’ épuod, 
otk ebddwxev abrots. TO Kaos Tis Soéns abrijs eEovPevrwOn 
évwmov Tod Oeod, NTipwOn ews eis Tédos. 

S mil hn’ 'mr d'rhqw Sdw 'nwn mny wl’ 'tqn ‘mhwn Swpr' dt§- 

bwhth. ’stly gdm mry’. w'strw ‘dm’ lhrt’. 

On the basis of S and parallelismus membrorum Kuhn divides the passage 
into three verses, the middle verse being otk ebddwxev attots Td Kaddos 
THs d6&ns abris which he translates, ‘nicht verhalf ihnen da zum Siege die 
Schénheit seiner (des Tempels) Pracht’’; he reconstructs H as 16’ hislihim 
h°dar k*bédé. Further, says Kuhn, SI’ ’tqn ‘mhwn is not ‘a rough translation” 
of ovx ebddwxev, as others claim, but is a direct translation of H 16 hisliham. 
But the punctuation of G is perfectly understandable and preserves the par- 
allelism excellently. And /’ 'tgn ‘mhwn may certainly be considered a free 
translation of ovx evddwxev airots. Observe that ’rhgw Sdw somewhat freely 
but idiomatically renders &moppiWatre paxpav. Moreover Kuhn’s recon- 
structed H gives less satisfactory sense than G, which we have quoted above. 
Vs. 4 means ‘‘Because of these things, he (God) said, cast them (sacrifices) 
far from me.” Vs. 5 continues in parallelism, ‘‘The beauty of its glory (Jeru- 
salem’s) has been annihilated before God, it has been completely dishonored.” 

3) Ps 219 G xatéoracev Td KaAXos airijs 

S wtpsq Swprh 
Kuhn suggests that H had nitias and that G wrongly read qal natas while S 
rightly read the niphal. But H nts is regularly rendered by S ‘gr, not by psg. 
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We may therefore safely suppose either that GS read xateora@y or that S 
translated xatéowacer freely as with an impersonal subject. 


4) Ps 2 26 (23) G xal cuvreXeoOqoovrar 
S mgmryn 

Here the context calls for an active verb, since the verse describes the attacks 
of heathens upon Jerusalem. Kuhn, following earlier scholars, supposes that 
HG wrongly read qal yiklé while HS rightly read piel y*kall@. But mgmryn 
could be a ptc. pael passive as well as active, and so agree with ovvredeoOn- 
govrat. Moreover in biblical Greek as in the Koine generally the future 
Passive often has middle meaning, so that even if mgmryn is an active ptc. 
it may translate the G. Finally, both the context and G show that a conjunc- 
tion is required before the S ptc.; it is therefore likely that mgmryn is a slight 
scribal error for wgmryn. Now the peal of gmr is often used intransitively and 
equals a Greek passive as, e. g. in OT Ps 710. All these possibilities should 
have been explored by Kuhn before he concluded that S is here directly depend- 
ent on H. 


5) Ps 44 G of 6g0adyoi abrod éxi xacav yuvaixa avev dtacrodjs 
S ‘ynwhy ‘I ki antt’ dl’ nkpwt’ 

Kuhn follows Perles in assuming that H had dé p*riSdt meaning “without 
reserve, abstinence, chastity” and that S correctly translated it in this sense 
while G wrongly took p*riSdt in its more usual meaning of “separation.” This 
is possible, of course, but not absolutely necessary. Since dsagtodyj means 
“discrimination” as well as ‘“‘separation” there is no compelling reason to 
doubt that S here translated the G ad sensum. 

6) Ps 54(3) G ob yap Anerae oxida rapa avipos dvvarov 

S mil dl’ nsb gyr brns’ Sbyt’ mn gbr’ ‘Syn’ 

Kuhn argues that H had malgéeh meaning both “‘booty” and “captive,” and 
that G chose the former meaning while S chose the latter. But H malgé¢h is 
rendered in the Peshitta not by Sbyt’ but by dort’, as in Ps 49 24, of which the 


present passage is a paraphrase. Moreover Sbyt’ may render oxdAov as in 
2 Chr. 288. Furthermore S gyr clearly reflects G yap. S probably translates 
G not H. 


7) Ps 813 (12) G xal év agédpw aiparos éuiavav 
S whdm’ dkpsnyt’ tm'’w 
Kuhn supposes that H had nidda@h and that S took it in the late Hebrew sense 
of “‘menstruous woman” while G (as in LX.X) took it in the earlier sense of 
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“menstruation”; he assumes moreover that H was bédam niddah, which G 
mistakenly read beniddat dim. The second assumption is hazardous, and the 
first is not much more convincing, inasmuch as kpsnyt’, as well as kps’, may 
render &debpos =niddah in the sense of “menstruation,” cf. Ezek 3617. In 
any case both G and S both mean “‘menstruous blood.” 


8) Ps 103 G dp0woa yap ddovs duxaiwy kai ot diacrpeper ev matdeia 
S trys’ hy gyr ’wrhh dedyq’ wl’ mptl’ lh mrdwt’ 

Kuhn reconstructs H as yySr drk hsdq wl’ y‘wt btwkhh, and holds that this was 
correctly vocalized by G (in which ddoUs is secondary for sing.) as y*yaSSer 
derek hassadigq w'lé y*awwet b*tékéhah, but was incorrectly vocalized by S 
as yiSar derek hassadiq wld’ y“‘awwét tékéhah. But in that case S must have 
ignored the discrepancy of a fem. subject for the masc. verb y*“awwét. More- 
over here again Kuhn ignores the correspondence between S gyr and G yap. 
It seems more likely that S is rendering a slightly different G text omitting 
év and reading mavdeia, and making the first verb intransitive. 

9) Ps 141 (2) G Tots mopevopévos &v Stxarocivn mpooTraypatwv abrod, 

év vouw @ évereiNato Tyty 
S lhnwn dmhlkyn bzdyqut’ bpwqdnwhy nmws’ yhb In 

Kuhn assumes that HS read lahél*kim b*sedeq b’huqqétaw térah siwwah lant 
while HG read lahél*kim b*sedeq huqgétaw battérah siwwah lanwi. But since 
b*sedeg huqgétaw is a superior reading both as Hebrew idiom and in the context, 
it seems more likely that S bpwgdnwhy is a slight scribal error for dpbwqdnwhy, 
i.e. “in the righteousness of his statutes.” Furthermore év vouq is clearly 
superior to the assumed HS, so that we must suppose H had battérah. One 
may therefore further argue that the preposition 6 has accidentally been 
omitted before nmws in S, or that S is translating freely. 

10) Ps 144 (7) G & puxpornte campias 7 émOupia aitav 

S bs‘wrwt’ gyr dbyst’ rgthwn 

Here again Kuhn supposes that HG and HS differed, the former correctly 
reading rimmdah and the latter incorrectly reading ra‘ah (a difference of only 
one consonant in Hebrew script). But the correspondence bySt’-campia is 
quite possible (though it happens not to be confirmed in the few passages 
where campia. is used in LXX), since by¥ connotes ‘‘disease’’ as well as “evil.” 
But there is another point which confirms the belief that S is not dependent 
upon H here, namely the implied contrast between ému§uuia and the first 
noun; we should expect puxpdtqTos to be a scribal error for mexporyTos, as 
Hilgenfeld suggested. If that is so, S obviously translates the present G, for 
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z'wrwt’ corresponds to piKporns not to assumed H maror “bitterness” or 
the like. 

This concludes the examination of half of the miscellaneous instances cited 
by Kuhn as evidence that S translated directly from H, not from G. Since 
none of the examples given seems to furnish unquestionable proof of his argu- 


ment, and since his Hebrew reconstructions are not satisfactory in all cases, 
the reviewer is compelled to state that the thesis is not absolutely convincing; 
at the same time fairness compels him to admit that in view of the fact that 
H has disappeared, it would be difficult for an opponent of Kuhn to prove the 
contrary. But whether S is an independent witness to H or not, there is no 
doubt that Kuhn has performed a useful service in trying to get behind G 
and in giving us critical texts of five of the psalms together with a careful 
translation and textual commentary. 
RaLeH Marcus 


Les dires prophétiques d’Esdras (IV. Esdras), by L. Gry, Paris, Geuthner, 
2 half-folio vols., pp. cxxv +474, 1938. 

This work is a marvel of critical accumulation and original expansiveness. 
It is in no way a literary and theological commentary, except so far as these 
phases enter into the study of the text, its several authorities, and the attempted 
recovery of the Semitic original. After the long introduction there are pre- 
sented on the left-hand page in parallel columns the Latin text and French 
translations of the Syriac and Ethiopic, a full apparatus of the variants in 
some eleven major Latin Mss being given, the Ethiopic variants similarly 
(Ceriani’s MS alone existing for the Syriac). Below are presented in trans- 
lation pertinent citations from the two known Arabic texts and from the 
Armenian. Blake’s Georgian version in Latin translation is given in an ap- 
pendix, pp. 420 ff. The texts are confined to the universally assumed original 
elements of the book, and so cc. 1, 2, 15, 16 are ignored. On the opposite pages 
are given the author’s rendering of the original text as rediscovered by him 
on the basis of his exhaustive criticism of the named sub-versions, which alone 
survive. This translation is critically presented, a wealth of various types and 
diacritical marks indicating the changes and restorations. 

Pursuing his main thesis, that of the Aramaic composition of the original 
book, the bulk of Gry’s notes is devoted to the exploration of the common 
difficulties of these versions and of their variations. The key he finds in mis- 
translation, misreading of the original, or in various forms of the original 
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Aramaic, which have been variously followed by its sub-versions. On the 
basis of such study the writer proceeds to a rewriting in Aramaic of all crucial 
passages, and in this tedious work he proves himself to be a master-hand in 
his knowledge of the Jewish Aramaic and of its recondite literature in the 
Targums (in particular Yerushalmi I and II), Talmud, Midrashim, etc., and 
of all related literature of Hellenistic provenance. An index of these ample 
references is given on pp. 457-461 in three-column form, the following page 
indexing the numerous Rabbinic authorities cited. 

In ch. 3 (pp. xxiii—xciii) the author presents his argumentation for the Ara- 


maic origin of the book. In § 4 of the chapter he reviews at length the con- 
trary arguments for a Hebrew original, and disposes of them as best he can. 


His §1 is entitled ‘L’original était de langue araméenne,’ but on p. lix he 
expresses himself less positively: ““Au terme de cette longue étude, il faut bien 
conclure que IV Esdras fut écrit en araméen.” He continues “Mais il faut 
reconnaitre aussi que la langue hébraique a pesé sur les vv. [versions], voire 
sur l’original méme!”’ N. b. his not at all emphatic “‘il faut bien conclure,”’ 
and his acknowledgment of the Hebraisms in the original Aramaic text! The 
present writer, although with prejudice for Gry’s thesis, does not think that 
he has proved his point. Most of his cases do not stand. E. g., 5 32: ‘intende 
mihi, et adiciam coram te’; Eth. for the second verb, ‘will repeat’; Syr. ‘will 
place.’ Gry accordingly finds the Aram. verb tab as the original, understood 
by Syr. as root ytb; but Heb.. ab is just as good; both the Heb. and Aram. 
verbs are used in later language in the sense ‘to make reply,’ the meaning 
required here. 542: ‘coronae (other Vss, ‘crown/ring’) adsimilabo iudicium 
meum, sicut non nouissimorum tarditas, sic nec priorum uelocitas’ — n. b. 
the figure of a perfect ‘round’ of events under Providence (cf. Heb. sibba, 
1 Ki 12 15=divine fate). Gry appears to object to ‘crown,’ i.e. Rélil, and 
rewrites with Aram. kéldl(hdn), ‘(their) assembly.’ But ké/zl understood as 
‘circle’ (see Jastrow’s Dict., and so Syr.) is entirely to the point. 

The reliability of Gry’s results is contradicted by the many extravagant 
tours de force that he perpetrates in his rewriting of the ancient text. E. g., 
5 4b-6: ‘Et relucescit subito sol noctu, et luna interdie. Et de ligno sanguis 
stillabit, et lapis dabit vocem suam. Et populi commouebantur, et gressus 
(Syr., ‘airs,’ Eth., ‘stars’) commutabuntur. Et regnabit quem non sperant 
qui inhabitant super terram.’ Note the true verse form of the passage; one 
word is dubious. This Gry renders as follows: ‘II se lévera le soleil, de nuit, 
tout-a-coup puis il se changera en ténébres. On verra la lune, de jour, subite- 
ment, et elle se changera en sang. Les Pléiades (kima) donneront de la voix, 
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et Alderan (‘G5) grondera; Orion (nipla) avec les étoiles se fera entendre, 
et l’Astre ('estarta) répondra. Ils diront (chant) lugubre les chats-huants 
(tamwin) et les hulottes (yérddayya).’ The first three constellations he takes 
from Targ. Job 9 9; the two uncanny creatures he finds grouped together in 
Targum passages. But the result is pure invention. 

Again a trenchant novelty in 7 44: ‘hoc est iudicium meum (Syr.=suum) 
et constitutio eius’; but Gry: ‘c’est la mesure de Daniel! mais lisez ‘de jours’’.” 
‘Daniel’ he discovers in iudicium =root din; the ‘days’ would be the additor’s 
correction of ‘a week of years’ in the preceding verse. Another case of rewriting 
appears in 6 24, which is expanded to many times the length of the present text. 

A baseless assumption of the author is that phrased in the title of ch. 3, § 2: 
‘L’original comportait des abréviations multiples.’ This thesis is continued 
for some thirteen pages with a long list of ‘confusions ou rectifications de mots 
abrégés’ — a result indeed natural enough, given such premises! But our 
book is purely literary, was never accepted by scribes and lawyers, indeed 
was early rejected by Jewry; there is no such phenomenon in works of like 
class. The writer gives his citations and invented forms with similar abbrevi- 
ations, making the argument often difficult to follow. 

Gry makes large appeal to the Armenian in support of his hypotheses, e. g., 
Arm. readings form a large proportion of his listed passages in proof of the 
Aramaic original. He often introduces in italic type passages from the Arm. 
plus as though they had some primary value; e. g. the long insertion in 8 1. 
But the Arm. text is a notably inflated document, with many Christian inter- 
polations. Indeed there exists the likelihood that the Armenian and the Arabic 
were not immediate versions of the Semitic original, which was early lost, 
but rather its grandchildren. The genetic relation of these versions should 
have been first studied before their liberal employment for critical purposes. 
Indeed all back-translation into a lost original is a most delicate task. The 
work is of amazing acriby, but is full of unwarranted critical deductions. 

For the dating Gry assumes circa 100 A.D. and finds in Esdras one of the 
‘notables’ who accompanied Gamaliel II on his visit to Rome (pp. cxx seq.). 
He claims support for this thesis in Esdras’ initial statement that he was ‘a 
sojourner in Babylon,’ i. e. as Gry interprets, ‘in Rome.’ But rather, as the 
would-be Ezra, the writer carries himself back apocalyptically to the Baby- 
lonian captivity. Of value to the student is the bibliography of recent works 
on Esdras given in ch. 4 of the Introduction — a welcome supplement to the 
full citation of literature given by Schiirer, GJV 3, 315 ff. (1909). 

J. A. MONTGOMERY 
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Lamentation over the Destruction of Ur (=The Oriental Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago: Assyriological Studies, No. 12), by Samuel N. Kramer, 
Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1940, pp. xii+97, 4 plates. 

In 1930 de Genouillac published a large Sumerian tablet' of the Louvre, 
partly mutilated, which contains a religious composition in 11 ‘songs.’ 
Kramer identified numerous duplicates among the Nippur material preserved 
in Philadelphia and in Istanbul, both published and unpublished.? This en- 
abled him to reconstruct the text almost completely and to establish a firm 
basis for its translation. His philological interpretation, which shows his 
competence in every detail, goes far towards finality. 

The content of the individual “songs” may briefly be described as follows: 

(1) The gods have abandoned their cities (eme. sal). 

(2) The cities are asked to start a lamentation (eme. sal).3 

(3) Ningal, the wife of Nannar (the moon-god of Ur), intercedes with Nan- 

nar on behalf of Ur. 

(4) Ningal makes Anu and Enlil responsible for the plight of Ur. 

(5) Description of the destructive elements, particularly the “storm,” 

wreaking havoc in Ur. 

(6) Description of the effect this has upon the population of Ur. 

(7) Ningal complains of the damage done to her personally. 

(8) Ningal’s misfortune is deplored and wishes for a change in the situation 

offered. 

(9) and (10) Plea to Nannar not to permit the ‘“‘storm’’ to overwhelm Ur. 

(11) Plea to Nannar to restore Ur to its favored position. 


The Louvre tablet had previously been translated by P. Maurus Witzel 


(a fact which Kramer does not mention).4 It is very instructive to compare 
the two translations with each other. The comparison demonstrates the degree 
of certainty with which Sumerian texts can be translated today. We find that 
the divergences are not so much due to different grammatical analysis as to 
opposing views concerning the religious background against which the com- 
position must be seen. 


1 Textes Cuneiformes (du Louvre) XVI, No. 40. 

2 The unpublished fragments are given on the four plates attached to the 
volume. 

3 The dialect of the lamentation priest (kali). It is hardly accidental that 
the two first songs come very close to songs listed in K 2529+K 3276 (IV R 53 
and RA 18, 158 f.) a tablet which gives the repertoire of that priest. 

4 Tammus-Liturgien und Verwandtes (=Analecta Orientalia 10) 34-74. 
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According to Kramer the poem deals with a definite historical event, the 
destruction of Ur by the Sutians and the Elamites at the end of the third 
dynasty of Ur. For Witzel, on the other hand, the destruction described is 
symbolical; in his opinion it refers to the misery to which mankind is left when 
abandoned by the gods. Whatever their names in the individual case, it is basic- 
ally Tammuz who is meant; hence, all texts of this kind are Tammuz liturgies. 

In a review of Witzel’s work Thureau-Dangins justly expressed his surprise 
over, and his disagreement with, Witzel’s views. The stylistic resemblances 
which undoubtedly exist between the lamentations over national misfortune and 
the Tammuz liturgies are hardly sufficient for the assumption that all such com- 
positions belong to the Tammuz cult. More cogent proof would be necessary for 
this. In Sumer, the idea of incessant changes between periods of misery and pros- 
perity has a far wider range; it is a basic concept of Sumerian historiography .® 

The liturgical form of the composition warrants the assumption that it was 
used in the cult. But more can hardly be said at present, except perhaps that 
it was not merely a local cult. Our knowledge of the Sumerian religious cal- 
endar, of the festivals and their rites is still deplorably deficient.’ 

To the biblical scholar the text presents valuable comparative material . 
The Hebrews did not possess lamentations over national misfortune as elab- 
orate as that which Kramer has made so easily accessible; but they knew the 
literary genus. One is particularly reminded of Ps 74 and 79 or Lam 5; coin- 
cidences in detail could easily be pointed out. 

Hence, Kramer’s publication is not only an important contribution to 
Sumerology but also of some significance for the old question as to the place 
which Israelite culture occupies within the ancient Near East. 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 


Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch-aegyptischen Gesellschaft: Vol. 42, part 1, 
Die Wertung des géttlichen Wortes im Alten Testament und im antiken Orient, 
by D. Dr. Lorenz Diirr, Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1938, pp. iv-+180; Vol. 42, part 3, 
Die phénikische Religion nach Philo von Byblos, by D. Dr. Carl Clemen, 1939, 
pp. viit+77; Vol. 44, Die akkadische Namengebung, by J. J. Stamm, 1939, 
pp. xiv+372. 

Thanks largely to the admirable editorial supervision exercised by the 
managing committee of the Vorderasiatisch-agyptische Gesellschaft during 

Ss RA 33 112. 


6 Cf, Giiterbock, ZA(NF) 8, 1 ff. 
7 Cf. Langdon, AJSL 42, 110 ff. 
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the past decade, there has so far been no slump in the quality of the splendid 
series of monographs which constitute its Mitteilungen. The high standard 
set by Vols. 42-44 may be further illustrated by Vol. 42, part 2, Kleine Beitrage 
zur churritischen Grammatik, by J. Friedrich (see my notice BASOR, No. 76, 
p. 14) and Vol. 43, Die Religionen des alten Iran, by H. S. Nyberg. Of the 
five autkors of these three volumes of MVAG three are Germans (two of whom, 
Dirr and Clemen, have since died), one is a Swede (Nyberg), and one Swiss 


(Stamm). We shall review the monographs by Diirr, Clemen, and Stamm 
seriatim. 


1. The late Dr. Lorenz Diirr (who died Feb. 23, 1938, in his fifty-second 
year) combined sound training in Assyriology with outstanding biblical 
scholarship. A Catholic secular priest, he became professor of theology suc- 
cessively at the Catholic theological faculties of Braunsberg, Freising and 
Regensburg. Diirr visited Palestine at least twice, taking part once in the 
annual spring horseback trip of the American School, then directed by Pro- 
fessor C.C. McCown. The reviewer became acquainted with him in Palestine, 
renewing the friendship thus begun during the sessions of various international 
gatherings of Orientalists. It is an unusual pleasure to attest the fact that 
Diirr was one of those who did not bow their knees to the Baal of National 
Socialism. Among his colleagues he was sometimes suspected of modernism 
because of his breadth of horizon and his friendship with many Protestants, 
but his reputation in the Church grew steadily and his constant occupation 
with scholastic theology made it possible for him to avoid the logical pitfalls 
which beset the path of the narrow specialist in Old Testament without at 
all reducing the scholarly significance of his work. 

There can be no doubt that Diirr’s monograph is the most important study 
yet made of the prehistory of the Logos conception. All biblical scholars and 
historians of religion should be familiar with this book, which the reviewer 
recommends most heartily. The author’s view may be stated concisely as 
follows. In the entire ancient Near East the conception of the divine utter- 
ance or command, as well as of the already uttered divine word, possessed 
extraordinary vitality. The conception originated in dynamistic identification 
of a word with the thing which it denoted, reinforced by attribution of the 
power of a god (or of a pneumatic individual) to his utterance. In the Old 
Testament this ancient Oriental theologoumenon (Diirr’s expression, p. 22) 
appears with only slight conceptual modification, though its specific theological 
applications are further evolved and different in detail. The hypostatization 
of the divine word does not play a significant role, however, in the Old Testa- 
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ment. Through non-Jewish, Aramaic, sources it passed into the Judaism of 
Hellenistic times, where it appears, e. g., in the Book of Wisdom and especially 
in St. John. The latter did not attach a paganizing or a philosophical meaning 
to the word Jogos, but employed it (i. e., its Aramaic precursor) as the hypos- 
tatized word of God in independent divine manifestation (Potenz). “Both 
the term and its essential content, i. e., the idea of the revealed and creative 
Word of God, which operates independently in the world as part of the God- 
head, were already firmly fixed in the encircling world of the Old Testament 
and were exceedingly alive in precisely the later period, as shown by the wisdom 
literature” (pp. 166 f.). Diirr concludes with the words, to which the reviewer 
heartily subscribes: ‘‘That, however, if we may say so, the entire oikoumene 
of that age was accessible to the idea of the Logos was indeed xaipés and 
part of the rAnpwya Tov xpévov, as stated so appositely by St. Paul in Gal- 
atians 44...” (pp. 176f.). 

Diirr’s treatment of the cuneiform, Egyptian, Hebrew and Aramaic data 
is so competent and covers the ground so well that criticism of details would 
be both captious and irrelevant. The reviewer will, therefore, limit himself 
to two points of some importance for the author’s thesis. 

In his first chapter (pp. 2-21) the author describes the Sumero-Accadian 
conception of enem=awatu, ‘‘word (of a god),” insisting on its generalized 
meaning as “divine utterance, command,” rather than on its specific, con- 
crete sense of “‘thunder.”” From enem (Ellil, etc.) he shows how the conceptual 
path of this idea led straight to Hebrew gél (Yahweh), ‘‘voice (of Yahweh),” 
which he prefers to render as “word (of Yahweh)” (p. 21). The treatment of 
this subject brings him into mild collision with the reviewer's discussion, JBL, 
39 (1920), 143-151; see Diirr, pp. 4 ff. The difference between us is slight; 
Diirr admits the association of the words enem and gél with thunder but believes 
that the storm is only a vivid concrete illustration of the generalized concept, 
while the reviewer thinks that the imagery of the storm and the interpretation 
of thunder as the voice of deity underly the generalized concept, especially 
in its hypostatic form. It is only reasonable to seek the solution in a com- 
promise, where both views are somewhat modified. In any case, there can 
be no doubt that the enem Ellil and the gél Ba‘al refer primarily to the voice 
of the storm-god Ellil (En-lil, “lord of the storm”) and his Canaanite counter- 
part Baal. In a Sumerian text most recently studied by P. Maurus Witzel, 
Tammuz-Liturgien und Verwandtes (Rome, 1935), we have the sequence (p, 
156, lines 7-8) enem 4Ud-gii-de and enem ¢Ud-gi-ra-ra, ‘“‘Utterance of the 
divine storm which cries aloud” and “Utterance of the divine storm which 
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roars,’ where enem can be nothing but thunder. Passages almost equally 
significant can be multiplied, but it is also quite true, as Diirr insists, that we 
cannot limit the implications of the enem of a god to thunder, but must extend 
them to cover the dynamistic field of divine utterance. On the other hand, 
the reviewer weakened his case unnecessarily by supposing that Accadian 
awatu (later amatu, with a short penultimate a) was originally an inaccurate 
translation of Sumerian gz and enem, substituting ‘“‘word”’ for ‘“‘voice.”” Actu- 
ally awatu doubtless meant both, just like Latin vox and many other parallel 
expressions in different languages. Canaanite, moreover, now offers striking 
illustration of this more general meaning of hawatu =awatu, together with a 
very direct confirmation of the reviewer's position with regard to the impor- 
tance of the phenomenon of thunder in determining the evolution of the con- 
cept in its earlier, more mythological, stages. In Ugaritic the hawatu (hwt) 
of Baal corresponds to the enem Ellil and the d‘var Yahweh; it is used specifi- 
cally with reference to Baal’s creation of the thunderbolt (baragu), through 
which he will convey his commands to mankind (cf. BASOR, 70, pp. 19 f.). 
It is interesting to note that the Ugaritic synonym of hawatu, rigmu, “‘word, 
message, command,” also means “‘thunder”’ in Accadian. Diirr is not justified 
in maintaining (pp. 20f.) that g6l Yahweh in Psalm 29 is merely the cosmic 
“‘Wort Jahwes,” since gél is used repeatedly in the Baal epic of Ugarit in the 
specific sense of “thunder,” and since H. L. Ginsberg has proved stylistically 
and verbally that Psalm 29 reflects pagan Canaanite prototypes (see espe- 
cially his Kitvé Ugarit, pp. 129 ff.). For the reviewer’s treatment of the whole 
subject see his remarks in From the Stone Age to Christianity (Baltimore, 1940), 
pp. 145f., 285f. The reader will see from these references how far-reaching 
is the similarity between our points of view; the main difference is precisely 
in the reviewer's insistence on the primitive concreteness of the roots from 
which the majestic Logos idea grew to its flowering in Christianity. 

In conclusion we may call attention to the reviewer’s treatment of the 
origins of the Canaanite and Aramaic concept of the divine Wisdom, which 
Diirr has overlooked. The most recent discussion of the subject, reflecting 
twenty years of progress since the reviewer's first paper in Am. Jour. Sem. 
Lang., XXXVI (1920), pp. 285 ff., will be found in From the Stone Age to 
Christianity, pp. 282 ff. 

2. The late Dr. Carl Clemen (who died July 8th, 1940), professor of the 
history of religion at the University of Bonn, covered so vast a field in his 
research and writing that we must not expect to find a really up-to-date treat- 
ment of Phoenician religion in his monograph on Philo Byblius. A man in 
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his seventy-third year cannot be expected to master the intricacies of a brand- 
new field of investigation, especially when the material is as difficult and as 
obscure as is still true of Ugaritic mythological literature. For what he has 
given us in 77 pages we may well be grateful. In his introduction ‘pp. 1-16) 
Clemen gives a very convenient critical summary of the history of research 
on Philo of Byblus from Movers and Ewald a century ago to Dussaud and 
Eissfeldt. This he follows by reprinting the Greek text and some critical notes 
from Gifford’s edition of Eusebius and other minor sources, subjoining a very 
useful translation into German (pp. 16-33). The rest of the study is made up 
of three chapters on the origin of the world, of civilization and of religious 
observance in Phoenician mythology. While these chapters contribute few 
original suggestions they will be very useful because of the author’s effort to 
cover the pertinent literature and because of his critical evaluation of different 
hypotheses. 

Clemen follows Dussaud and Eissfeldt in recognizing the substantial authen- 
ticity of Philo’s account of Phoenician mythology and the antiquity of his 
sources. The decipherment of the Ugaritic documents has, in fact, made 
impossible such skepticism as that exhibited by Movers or in modified form 
by Baudissin and Lagrange. Whatever divergences we may find in detail 


between the mythology of Ugarit and that of Philo Byblius, it is increasingly 
clear that they are mainly to be explained as due to local differences between 
the mythologies of the Phoenician cities and especially between the beliefs 
of Phoenicia proper and of the North-Canaanite district of Ugarit. This point 
has not hitherto been stressed sufficiently, in the reviewer’s opinion. The 
local differences are in any case probably more significant than the chrono- 
logical, which naturally also exist. 


Clemen is very cautious about expressing any view as to the age of San- 
chuniathon, Philo’s putative source, who is said (by Porphyry?) to have been 
a contemporary of Semiramis, or of Sanchuniathon’s alleged source, Hierom- 
balus, priest of the god Ieuo or Iao under Abibalus king of Berytus. He seems 
inclined to accept Eissfeldt’s date in the thirteenth century, based mainly 
upon a combination of Ugaritic parallels of decidedly vague character with 
a rather literal interpretation of the ancient date (Philo’s?) for Hierombalus 
before the Trojan War. The reviewer, accepting Eissfeldt’s argument for 
dating Sanchuniathon not later than the seventh (or sixth) century B.C., 
would date him provisionally between 700 and 500 B.C. and Hierombalus 
slightly earlier but probably not before the eighth century. Various argu- 
ments, both onomastic and general, for this approximate date have been most 
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recently gathered by the reviewer in From the Stone Age to Christianity, pp. 


242 ff., 334, n. 57. The reviewer would emend the enigmatic name Hierom- 
balos to read Ierembalos, i. e., with smooth breathing and e for o (scarcely dis- 
tinguishable in Greek uncial script); the latter name is found in Phoenician 
and is parallel in form and meaning to Hebrew “Jeremiah.” 

Clemen mentions Eissfeldt’s interpretation of the mysterious appouvéwy 
ypapupara, “the writings of the ammunim,” as “‘the letters of the Ammunians,” 
i.e., presumably the inhabitants of a Phoenician city named Hammén (a 
common Syro-Phoenician place-name) or even of Mount Amanus (which was 
never a cultural center, though it was a Canaanite sacred mountain — see 
below). These letters he takes to be the cuneiform alphabetic characters of 
Ugarit. We must, in the reviewer’s opinion, return to the suggestion of Ewald 
that the Phoenician word ammfin is simply Hebrew and Aramaic ommén, 
“skilled craftsman, artist’’ (Cant. 72). Ewald pointed out correctly that the 
word would have to appear as ammiin in late Phoenician; for numerous exact 
parallels see the reviewer’s observations, Jour. Am. Or. Soc., 60 (1940), p. 298, 
n. 53 and the references there given. Old Accadian ummidnu, “‘artist, scholar"’ 
(a loanword from Sumerian ummea), became umménu by contraction in later 
Accadian, from which Aramaic and Hebrew ummén, ommén were borrowed. 
In Phoenician (South Canaanite) accented @ became 4, later @ (Harris, A 
Grammar of the Phoenician Language, p. 25, § 7), whence *ommén>*ammén 
(by dissimilation) >ammin. Ewald’s postulated meaning ‘“schriftgelehrter 
Priester’’ is precisely one of the usual meanings of the word in Accadian; cf. 
Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handwérterbuch, pp. 86f.; Frank, Studien zur baby- 
lonischen Religion, pp. 17 f., 77; Meissner, Assyrien und Babylonien, II, p. 63. 
Philo’s statement, which Eissfeldt discusses in his recent Ras Schamra und 
Sanchunjaton (Halle, 1939), pp. 9 f., may then be translated: ‘‘And he (San- 
chuniathon) occupied himself with the study of all matters which were not 
known to all, employing (this knowledge) to elucidate the compositions in 
the enigmatic script of the ammdéntm which had been obtained from the inner 
rooms of temples.” 

Clemen’s translation is satisfactory, though one may object to occasional! 
details: e. g., vady Svyopopovpevoy is to be rendered ‘‘a shrine drawn by a 
yoke of oxen,” not ‘‘einen von zwei Stieren getragenen Tempel” (p. 23, lines 
4-5 from below); for the shrine in a sled (or cart) drawn by oxen see, e. g., 
the seal reproduced by E. Herzfeld, Der Tell Halaf und das Problem der hetti- 
tischen Kunst (Berlin, 1934), p. 223 — parallels from Graeco-Roman and bib- 
lical antiquity are well known. 
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The three chapters devoted to commentary on the text contain too much 
detail to be treated adequately in the space at our disposal. A few remarks 
must, therefore, suffice. — On pp. 33 ff. Clemen discusses the concept to which 
the personified name Mét (Mw) is attached, without reaching any conclusion. 
It must be emphasized that if the name is correctly transmitted, it must be 
derived from a stem mvt or the like; it has at all events nothing to do with 
Ugaritic Mét (for Maut), “Death,” which appears in Philo as Mov, in strict 
accordance with the known rules of Phoenician phonology. The Hebrew 
stem 01D, ‘“‘to shake, quiver,” provides as reasonable an etymology as we are 
likely to have; Philo’s explanation of Mét as meaning ‘‘mud” or “a putrefying 
watery mixture” suggests that the original sense of the cosmogonic term was 
“‘a quivering jelly.”” — For the author’s comparison between Phoenician and 
Hebrew Priestly cosmogony (p. 39) cf. the reviewer’s observations, JBL, 
XLIII (1924), pp. 363 ff. The latter paper has been overlooked completely 
by the author, who might otherwise have cited the reviewer’s explanation 
of Ko\zia dvéuou as a corruption of original *Kodu avéuov, i.e. KOAM 
for KOAIII (the final alpha is then dittography); the sense “east wind” is 
very suitable. 

Clemen’s treatment of the four sacred mountains of the Phoenicians, on 
pp. 43-45, is strictly limited by the guesses of previous scholars. Eissfeldt’s 
recent rehabilitation of the old combination of the fourth mountain, Brathy, 
with Tabor, is unfortunate. The only Syrian mountain(-range) which can 
be listed on a par with Casius, Lebanon, and Antilibanus is unquestionably 
Mount Amanus in the north. This mountain range is mentioned dozens of 
times in the Assyrian royal inscriptions from Assur-nAsir-apli to Sardanapalus, 
and is frequently listed with Lebanon and Antilibanus as one of the three 
great mountain ranges of Syria. Gudea (cir. 2150 B.C.) calls it the “mountain 
of cedar.” In the Assyrian inscriptions it is named specifically again and 
again as the source of cedar (erénu), cypress (Surménu), savin? (burdSu), and 
juniper (daprdénu). In listing these coniferous trees it must be remembered 
that there is much variation in our sources as to exact equivalences; e. g. 
Heb. b*r6§=Accad. burd§u is generally rendered ‘‘cypress” by the LXX and 
“fir” (abies) by St. Jerome. Greek BpaOv is explained by Dioscorides and 
Pliny as an aromatic juniper resembling the cypress; it has long since been 
derived from the Aramaic tree-name which appears in Jewish Aramaic as 
b*rté and in Syriac as b*rétd, etymologically identical with Heb. b*ré5 and 
Accad. burdé§u. Most of the pertinent data have been collected by Léw, Die 
Flora der Juden, 111, pp. 26-40, but his linguistic treatment of the philological 
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material is antiquated. Since bur@Su trees were connected by the Assyrians 
particularly with Mount Amanus and since the name Brathy is linguistically 
identical with bur4Su, we need not hesitate to identify Mount Brathy with 
Amanus, especially since it is unlikely that such an important range would 
be omitted from a list containing the three other dominant ranges of Syria. 
Mount Tabor can only be dragged into this list by a drastic exaggeration of 
its relative importance and by a graphic somersault. 

On Phoenician Kushor (pp. 48-51) and Ugaritic Kauthar see the reviewer's 
remarks, Jour. Am. Or. Soc., 1940, pp. 296 f., and the references there given. 

Since the author refrains from making any far-reaching combinations be- 
tween Ugaritic, South-Canaanite or Phoenician, and Philonic mythological 
data we can safely imitate his caution and thank him for the useful material 
which he has brought together in convenient form. 


3. Dr. Stamm’s thick monograph on Assyro-Babylonian personal names 
will long remain standard. He is a young Swiss scholar who seems to have 
done most of the preparatory research for the volume at Leipzig. The work 
’ is primarily devoted to Old-Babylonian names, for which he has utilized all 
available published sources as well as a collection of data gathered years ago 
by B. Landsberger when he was professor at Leipzig. As the reviewer learned 
from Landsberger himself and other German Assyriologists, he gave his entire 
library of Assyriological literature, as well as extensive collections of material 
which he had made, to the Assyriological seminary of the University of Leipzig» 
over which he presided and in which he did most of his work. When he was 
dismissed in 1935 and forced to go into Turkish exile, he was not only deprived 
of all this material but was even refused access to the collections which he 
had made (just as happened in 1938 to Professor Paul Kahle at Bonn, a prac- 
tice unhappily duplicated ad nauseam by the ovine academic bureaucrats of 
the National Socialist state). 

Stamm has done an exceedingly good piece of work, which the reviewer has 
studied and employed for reference with great profit. A detailed Auseinander- 
setgzung would take too much space and would seldom be of direct interest or 
significance to biblical scholars, so we refrain. Future work on this subject 
must rest on the foundations solidly laid by Stamm, utilizing all the previous 
work of German Assyriologists, down to the latest studies of Landsberger 
and Ranke. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 
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